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THE PHANTOM KINGS.—38¥ MISS JEWSBURX. 
A sounp woke tn spirit laud 
voices and of wings, 
Priveion as when the gathered wind 
in the old pine forest sings; 
Asif in air profound, 
Hovered a sea of sound. 


The monarehs of t)e spirit-laad, 
The shadows of renown, 

With the symbols of their old estate, 
Sceptre, and robe, and crown,— 

Another, and another, 

Kose up to meet a brother. 


A brother from the living-land 
Came down to join the dead, 
With knighthood and with kingliness 
On brow and aspect shed:— 
And thus with weleome—him 
Bespake those shadows dim. 


«All hail! and weicome brother, 
From feasting and from strife, 

From all the golden canopies 
And thorny beds of lite! 

From flatterer and trom foe; 

False joy, and real wo! 

‘‘Hast thou been called a victor? 
Is thy land trophied well? 

Con ¢ down—and with our conquerors 
Choose out a place to dwell: 

They ruled from east to west; 

They are phantoms now, and rest. 


‘‘Look not back to earth, crowned spirit, 
But a moment since set free, 

We are strange—but thou art one of us, 
And now toman would be 

As much a thing to dread, 

As if long ages dead! 


«Come with us;—all thy fathers 
Have joined us one by one, 
And all of every age and clime, 
That culed beneath the sun; 
We have the first king here; , 

The last toe shall appear. 
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coutinually taking umbrage at something which had 
been said to his daughter, in which his watehfal pride 
discovered contempt or cold curiosity; o¢ in a fit of 
hypochondriae selfishness, insisting on her remain- 
ing to cheer him through the long melancholy even- 
ingsathome. At such times the unchanging sweet- 
ness of his child would strike him, and he would be- 
stow a few words of gloomy tenderness, which more 
than repaid ber for the sacrifice of her own wishes. 
Many of the young men admired and flattered Aber- 
foy’s daughter, and, at length, the fate of woman be- 
came hers,—she loved! 

It was in the midst of one of her favourite 
songs that she suddenly encountered the gaze 
of those shadowy eyes whose glances hencefor- 
ward were to make the darkness or sunshine of 
her life. Without being conscious of it, a vague 
hope of seeing him again gave a new inter- 
est to the evenings she spent from home; and 


sure to meet that earnest gaze the moment her 
light hand ran over the prelude to her song.— 
Jeanie felt as if a spell had been cast over her. 
‘Those piercing blue eyes, with their long black 
lashes, haunted her sleep, and she started and 
wondered to find herself alone;—they rose be- 
fore her when her lips parted to breathe her 
evening prayer, and the sin of such wandering 
thoughts made her clasp her hands more strong- 
ly, and speak the words more hurriedly, that 
she might by those means recover her self pos- 
session. Every cord shestruck, when her fa- 
ther bid her sing to Aim, brought the young 
stranger’s form before her; and even when 
gazing on that father’s face, and thinking of the 
days of her childhood, a shadow would seem to 
tise,fand bring, not the bright stream by Ben 
Cruach’s side, nor the familiar scenes of those 
stormy days, but the little drawing-room in Bath 
ani the handsome brow and earnest look of the 
unznown object of her thoughts. Jeanie was 
timid and reserved, as might naturally be ex- 
peced from one whose lite had begun in so 
much loneliness: it never entered her mind that, 


“With fathers of their people, 
With slayers of their race, 

With chiets of stave-girt palaces, 
Come down and choose thy place; 

To be one with as torever! 

Poy and ForEven! 

And sound died in the spirit-land 
Of voices and of wings, 

And awfully and silently, 
Moved back the phantom-kings! 

To their appointed doom 

Of glory or of gloom! 


TALES. 
THE RUINED LAIRD. 
(CONCLU DED.) 

Years passed away; and Greme of Aberfoy, his 
crooked and sickly sister, and litde Jeanie, continued 
to live together, and make, as Nanny expressed it, a 
‘common purse.” ‘To the two latter, their existence 
seemed a very happy one; and if poor Nanny idolized 
the gentle and beautiful child ot her father’s house, 
Jeanie did not love her aunt the less. Her mother’s 
face had never seemed so tuir to her as the commen- 
place features of her father’s sister, for never had 
they beamed with so much strong and true affection 
when gazing on her own, Bat with Aberfoy the 
sunshine of life was over. Piuing for the blue hills 
and torrent streams of his own beloved land—cramp- 
ed for want of the wholesome exercise which his ac- 
customed sports had obliged him to take—sick at 
heart and relaxed in limb—the once sturdy Aberfoy 
Greme dawdled from place to place, believing (and 
perhaps with some truth) that the air he breathed, 
so different from the bracing winds that whistled 
down Ben Cruach, was gradually enteebling his 
frame and infecting his lungs. His great, almost his 
only pleasure, was to hear his daughter and sister 
sing together, or alternately, the oldest of the Scoteh 
ballads. ‘To these he could have listened for hours, 
closing his eyes, and dreaming himself back again 
where he had spent his youth. Nor was it only to 
her father’s ear that the voice of Jeanie Greme 
sounded sweet. 

From the few tea-tables to which her aunt had in- 
troduced her, by way of society, Jeanie’s beauty and 
Jeanie’s singing had been echoed to wider circles; 
she began to be alittle star at Bath—valued perhaps 
the more that it was so seldom she was permitted to 
shine. Aberfoy could never be persuaded to mingle 
in the set which habit had rendered agreeable, and 
almost necessary, to his sister Nanny; and he was 


hy sking any one of her Aunt Nanny’s acquain- 
ea, she might learn, at least, the name otf this 
_oune gentleman who was so fond either of 
, aust omof herself; but she continued secretly 


j 1 wil wr near ts? 1se, til] onc } 


ning, as she drew on her gloves and prepared 
to leave her seat at the piano, the young stran- 
ger approached, and, in a courteous, but fami- 
liar tone, requested her to sing ‘‘Allan Water’ 

to gratify him. Startled at finding herself thus 
suddenly addressed, and sad at the memory of 
her once favourite *‘Allan Water,” which now 
did brt remind her of her brothers’ fate, Jeanie 
looked up in his face without replying. The 
young man smiled and sighed. 

“You recollect many things, Jeanie; but Iam 
not one of them. You look nowas you looked 
the day my mother brought you from Aberfoy 
to the Castle,—so sad,—so startled. Cousins 
should not need an introduction to one another; 
—look up and smile!” 

“Douglas—Douglas Greme!” faintly articu- 
lated Aberfoy’s bewildered daughter. 

**The same. I have come to Bath on pur- 
pose to see you. I learned from old Allan the 
keeper where your father went after——but we 
not will talk of that now. I have been in Italy, 
among my mother’s relations, for the last two 
years, hearing much music, but none so sweet 
tome as one of those dear old ballads; and 
secing much beauty, but none like that my boy- 
hood remembered, and my heart recognised. — 
And now, may I come and see you? or does 
your father still bear in mind those unhappy 
differences——” 

“it was not my father,” interrupted Jeanie, 
suddenly roused from the stupor into which this 
meeting had thrown her, by her cousin’s allu- 
sion to the family quarrel between Sir Douglas 
and his nephew—*‘I am sure—that is, I think,” 
—added she, blushing at her own vehemence, 
“that he will be glad to receive you.” 

*Well,” said young Douglas, “I will depend 
on your hope; and who knows but, before I 
leave Bath, I may make all friends here and in 
Scotland? I am avery spoiled child,” added he 
again smiling, “and I will make my father bribe 
me to come back to him.” 


every evening that she did so spend, she was | 
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Jeanie’s wish might have been “father to the 
thought” that Douglas Graene would be a wel- 
come visiter in her home; but her prophecy 
certainly was not verified. With gloomy sul- 
lenness Aberfoy gazed on the cheerful, hand- 
some lad who stood in his own sons’ place, and 
rebutted all attempts to please him. Some- 
times, too, a word ur atone that reminded him 
of his boys, or the mention of people and places 
in that spot he had once called his own, wrung 
from him bitter ejaculations, ill calculated to 
conciliate either Sir Douglas or young Graeme. 
At length, when the latter found that his pre- 
sence made Aberfoy always gloomy, generally 
bitter, and sometimes actually'savage, he ceas- 
ed to come, save at rare intervals, to the house; 
and trusted to meeting Jeanie at little parties, 
or in her rambles with Aunt Nanny, who was 
delighted to encourage the friendship and af- 
fection between the two cousins. 

One evening, one summer’s evening, the cou- 
sins sat together on a rustic bench in the garden. 
(Where Aunt Nanny was, [ know not, but it is 
certain she was not with them.) They talked 
of old days, for it was seldom, very seldom that 
they trusted themselves to speak of the future; 
and Jeanie had been eloquently describing the 
loneliness of her unloved childhood, and the 
misery of those early years, when suddenly 
Douglas Graeme snatched her to his heart, and 
while he covered brow, cheek, and lips with 
kisses, he exclaimed, “But you shall never be 
lonely any more, Jeanie, never, never/”? They 
were interrupted, or perhaps he might have said 
more, (though he certainly did not intend it;) 
but little as he had said, and vague as that little 
was, timid and meek as Jeanie was justly ac- 
counted,and unaccustomed as she was to lovers, 
language, it is certain that she thus construed 
the sentence which had been spoken by her 
cousin, as for the fiftieth time she hid her face 
in her hands and blushed over the memory of 
his kisses. **He loves me—he will marry me— 


Lam ss to be lonely again!” It was, then, a 
propos.’ —* very conceited one certainly, since 
of the lady’s acceptance, 
Proposal; and Jeanie scarcely clos- 


vier eyes that night, watching till the blue 
dawn should usher in the day which, she doubt- 
ed not, would bring Douglas to ask her father’s 
consent. 

The blue dawn came—the sun rose—the 
broad burst of full and glorious day—the glow- 
ing noon—the sweet and quiet evening—the 
dim twilight—and the starry sky—and hope and 
fear were over for that day; but what were Jea- 
nie’s feelings when the next, and the next, and 
the next passed away without avisit from Dou 
glas Greme—when her father informed her that 
her spirits were so much lower than before she 
had taken to going out so often,that he request- 
ed se would spend her evenings at home, and 
Aun Nanny took to her bed with a bad attack 
ofrhvumatism? No loneliness that Jeanie had 
ever suffered was to compare with this, for 
none had ever been so anxious. The fall of a 
leaf against the window made her heart beat and 
her ceek flush; the sudden clapping of a door 
causel her to start and trembie;and all this time 
she hd to read to poor Aunt Nanny, who was 
not i love, a number of dry, dull books; and 
sing 9 her father all Douglas Greme’s favourite 
song» Jeanie thought herself thoroughly 
wrethed in this state of suspense; but as there 
isnostate of human suffering which does not 
adm: of increase,she found there was a wretch- 
ednés yet more unendurable. Aunt Nanny 
hadieen a weck in bed, and was recovering fast 
fronher illness; when Greme’s well known 
knot caused his cousin to let fall the cup in 
whia she was about to administer the usual 
mecdine, and turn so marble pale, that when 
the ervant maid announced that Mr. Greme 
wasn the parlour, she ejaculated besides, “But 
oh! ear me, Miss, you look like death!” 

Jamie, who never doubted but that Douglas 
camto propose, inquired anxiously whether 
her ther had sent for her? No, the servant 
hadierely given the usual intimation when any 
visits arrived. Jeanie hesitated: she would 
not » down; she would wait till her father call- 


ed her: she had not long to wait; and she de- 
scended the stairs breathing like a newly caught 
bird, and scarcely daring to lift her eyes as she 
entered the room. But what was her surprise 
when she perceived that her father and cousin 
were talking together as usual; that Douglas 
grected her in all respects as he had ever done, 
and that the only perceptible difference in the 
manner of the latter was a sadness, for which 
he accounted by saying that his father was ill, 
and his mother anxious about him! That he 
should so entirely have forgotten a scene, of 
which the memory alone brought the colour to 
Jeanic’s pale clear cheek, seemed to her inex- 
plicable; and when at last, a solution did offer 
itself, it was one so miserable that it had been 
better unexplained. Remembering as she did 
the excesses into which her father had plunged 
when first ruin stared him in the face, and fa- 
miliarized with the effects of intoxication by so 
frequently witnessing them, she decided that 
her beloved Douglas must have been drunk 
when he made that treasured speech of consola- 
tion. ‘The conviction struck acold chill to her 
heart, and gave a sense of injury to her manner, 
which it was evident Douglas felt. His sadness 
deepened, and as he rose to go, he wrung his 
cousin’s hand, and murmured, “Think the best 
you ca of me, Jeanie.” Even this was some- 
thing, he was conscious that he had displeased 
her; that he owed her an apology; he did dread 
the loss of her good opinion; but oh it was 
a bitter thing to be made suddenly aware 
how ardently she had hoped he loved her,by 
the extinction of that hope itself. She grew 
thin and sorrowful; and the light step that had 
bounded to meet Douglas Graeme in former 
days, crept stealthily and slowly to the little 
parlour, alike desolate in her eyes whether she 
was to see him or not. She had little comfort 
in the eager kindness with which poor Aunt 
Nanny sought amusement for her, and less in 
the sullen displeasure of her father, who, more 
disappointed than perhaps he chose to avow at 
the decline of a preference so apparent as young 
Graeme’s for his cousin, took continual oppor- 
tunities for sarcastic and bitter speeches, against 
him; end goume Wept. When was there ever a 
woman so angry with her lover as to bear that 
another should blame him? 

Still hope, which never forsakes the young, 
whispered to Aberfoy’s daughter,that if Douglas 
remained at Bath, (to which place he had avow- 
edly come only to see her,) if he still lingered 
when he himself told her his father was ill, and 
his mother anxious for his return, he must have 
a motive; and what could that motive be but 
love for her? He still continued to visit her, to 
watch her, to listen to her songs, to speak af- 
fectionately of all thatbelonged toher. Poor 
Jeanie was puzzled; and she started as if shot, 
when one day, as she withdrew at length her 
wistful gaze from the door threugh which Dou- 
glas had disappeared, her father observed, bit- 
terly, “Ay, he’s fond enough, but he’ll no mar- 
ry the daughter of a ruined Laird.” 

A new light was, however, soon thrown on 
the subject. It was rumoured that Douglas 
was not alone in Bath: that he had been seen at 
various times with a strange lady, who was un- 
invited to the Bath coteries—unknown to its 
inhabitants; and, indeed, one old spinister affirm- 
ed, that they inhabited the same house, and that 
happening one evening to look out of her win- 
dow, (an accident which eccurred every sun- 
set,) she perceived the maid of Mr. Greme’s 
lodgings drawing the curtains of ‘heirs, and 
that the casual glimpse thus afforded her gave 
to view a lady playing ona guitar, which was 
suspended round her neck by a cherry-coloured 
riband, and Mr. Douglas Greme stretched full- 
length on the sofa, apparently listening to her 
performance! Poor Jeanie! not only he did not 


love her, and had deceived her by his protesta- 


tions, but he was bad, weak, viclous—a theme 


for the scoff of idle tongues. Invain did Aunt 
Nanny drag her here and there in search of her 
lost cheerfniness; in vain did Douglas, when he 
did come, exert himself to entertain her; the 
ruined Laird’s daughter felt convinced, that no 


one but Aunt Nanny ever had loved her, and 
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’ instantly from her, and bent forwards as if to 
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no one ever would. How she longed, yet 
dreaded, to see the happy, the blessed creature, 
who had obtained the affections and shared the 
home of her cousin! How many scenes did she 
imagine of pleasant converse and tender attach- 
ment: how many rambles in the calm twilight; 
how many welcomes on his return to her after 
a short absence—perhaps—perhaps after an 
hour spent with the ruined Laird’s daughter! 
Every form that was unfamiliar to her eyes 
seemed as if it should present the features of the 
unknown; every evening that closed in on their 
little family circle reminded her of the spin- 
ster’s story of what she saw when she had hap- 
pened to look out of her window, At length 
an opportunity was afforded of inspecting these 
superior charms. Jeanie was taken to the Bath 
theatre by the despairing Aunt Nanny, to laugh 
at one of the best of comic actors; and no sooner 
had she taken her seat than a chochalerie among 
her party caused her to look round, guided by 
the direction of their disapproving eyes, and 
there, within two of her, sat the faithless Dou- 
glas, and a lady whose white and beautiful arm 
leaned on the front of the box, but whose fea- 
tures were concealed by a hat and long ple- 
reuse, the back of which hat wasall that the most 
anxious could see of her head. The figure was 
much draperied; she seemed to have inherited 
a passion for shawls as great as that entertained 
by Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy, and to have more 
need of them, forevery now and then a short 
and hollow cough made Douglas turn with a 
countenance full ofanxiety and affection, and 
fold her shawls more carefully round her, Jean- 
ie remained with her eyes fixed, fascinated, and 
her heart beating till it pained her to feel it.— 
At last Douglas’s glance met her’s, and she 
smiled bitterly. Mr. Greme averted his glances 


speak to his companion. Jeanie saw no more; 
the lights danced; the theatre rocked; the ac- 
tors seemed to reel on the unsteady stage; and 
Aunt Nanny’s shoulder received the drooped 
head of her insensible niece. 

By Aunt Nanny’s account afterwards, the 
stranger had shown sorrow and sympathy at her 
illness; had given her own bottle of salts, and 
appeared content that Mr. Greme himself should 
carry her out. 

*“Douglas!”—exclaimed the poor girl cager- 
ly—“did he care? Did he come to me then? 
Ah! I knew he was acting when he pretended 
not to see me! And was she beautiful?” added 
she more sadly, as her head sank again on the 
sofa pillow. 

*“’Deed then,” said Aunt Nanny indignantly, 
**[ thought little about Aer, and you lying pale 
and dead in my arms! but I’m thinking she was 
~ a painted, brazencreature, and if I could 

ave got another scent-bottle, ye should not 
have had her’s to smell to.” 

Other reports, however, differed from Aunt 
Nanny’s; the stranger was pronounced hand- 
some, exceedingly handsome; and the boldness 
in her conduct, in thus making her appearance 

ublicly among them, was by no means visible 
inher face; which, moreover, was not painted, 
bat, on the contrary, as pale as Jeanie’s own. 

Douglas called, as was natural, the next day, 
to ask how his cousin felt. There was a discus- 
sion whether he should be admitted, for Aber- 
foy’s savage anger, when he heard vaguely the 
cause of his child’s illness, threatened a violence 
to young Graeme which would probably end in 
a lasting quarrel perhaps, and Jeanie shuddered 
as she thought of it. Perhaps her father might 
even strike Douglas! He had struck her when 
he was angry—-not lately—not for years—but 
then not for years had she seen him so angry as 
now. At last she bethought her of asking 
Aberfoy herself whether she should see her 
cousin. 

“© Why d’ye ask me?” said her father, fierce- 
ly; ** does he not come in and out like a tame 
dog, when he pleases, and stay as long as he 
pleases, as if we were all in Aberfoy, and he the 
master’? Why d’ye ask me to-day more than any 
other?” 

“Oh! father,” murmured Jeanie, as she wound 
her arms round his neck, ‘donot be angry; 
Tam ill, and faint, and unhappy, and cannot 
bear it; I will see him or not, as you think best; 
it is different to-day, now that I know the worst; 
only do nut be harsh with him, father, if he! 
comes.” 

I] judged was this conscious appeal. Aber- 
foy’s eye flashed fire, and he ground his teeth as 
he turned to answer, 

“Ha!” exclaimed he at length, “ you feel it; 
you feel that your father ought to strike the pro- 


and let it be for the last time.” 

And so saying, and flinging off his daughter, 
rather than assisting her to rise, he lett the apart- 
ment. 

“Douglas,” said Jeanie, after the due inqui- 
ries had been made about her health and spirits, 
‘“‘ my father says this must be the last time I shall 
see you, and-——” 

‘¢} hope your father will find himself mistak- 
en,” said her cousin gaily, as he attempted to 
take herhand. “I mean to see you very—very 
often; if you will let me.” 

““No, Douglas—-no,” murmured Aberfoy’s 
daughter, while she struggled with her tears; 
“I think it is best as it is. I may have been 
do not love me——” 

love you, Jeanie!” 


said, in a low voice,— 


differently.” 

No need was there now to struggle with 
tears. Jeanie’s woman’s heart burnt within her 
at the libertine speech and libertine smile. She 
rose, and drew hey slight but graceful figure to 
its full height. 

**I think not, Douglas Greme, and I am sor- 
ry the words should ever have been spoken by 
you to me. Farewell! and when you meet ano- 
ther as young and as lonely as I am, remember 
our parting now.” 

She held out her hand, and her cousin took it; 
he did not attempt areply, and the door closed 
on him before Jeanie could believe that so they 
had parted, for the last time. 

It added no new pang to what she already 
felt, when busy tongues told her of his depar- 
ture from Bath in company with the beautiful 
stranger. He was already gone, from fer, for 
ever! But a chill and a shudder did _ 
through her heart, when, some weeks after- 
wards, she saw aletter put into her father’s 
hands, the direction of which wasin his well- 
known writing. The letter wes sealed with 
black; it had a broad black edge; it contained 
the intelligence of the death of Sir Douglas 
Graeme, and the succession of his son;—of the 
bequest of Aberfoy to Jeanie’s fuer, in token 
of forgiveness; and something else it contained 
—a folded sheet, addressed, not ta he master o 
the regained Aberfoy, but to the deredf 
trembling girl, who, pressed to. hi wept 
the first tears of joy she had ever shed. 

Oh! how beautiful Jeanie Greme looked, her 
meek eyes sparkling, her pale check flushing, 
over the contents of the letter! It ran as fol- 
lows:— 

‘ Dear and lovely Jeanie, 

“It grieved me to leave all unexplained 
and wretched the day I parted from you. I came 
with the intention of announcing my departure 
for Scotland, but the sentence passed upon me, 
under the mystery and misrepresentation of 
which I was the object, rendered any other rea- 
son for leaving you unnecessary. Dearest, if 
your failing eyes could have distinguished 0)- 
jects that evening at the theatre, you would bare 
recognized, in the face that bent anxiously over 
you, the altered features of her who brought 
you to usthe day I first beheld your gevle 
countenance—the dark eyes of my mothet— 
Since that day I have had no dream of love ‘hat 
was not clothed in your image, nor ever slall, 
Jeanie, though I were to live a long life, ind 
never, never see you more. My poor faker 


had wondered at the tenacity of the impresson 


ed that it grew with my growth and strengh- 
ened with my years. After my return from te 


Thad formed. I saw you, Jeanie; you wee 
even more perfer; in your quiet and contentd 
womanhgod thar.*when, pale and mournful, yu 
looked on me and breathed your lost brothe? 
name at Castle Greme. After that happy hor 
in the garden (forgive me for having seemedp 
forget it) I wrote to my father for his.consent9 
marry you. My mother herself brought his » 
ply; and I confess, though I expected disin 
nation to the marriage, I never dreamed of t 
passionate violence with which he forbade 
andcommanded me to return instantly to Sc 
land. Jeanie, my father had idolized me; 
was an old, a very old man, My mother impres 


fligate to the earth, for creeping into his home 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


to steal away yer heart, and give ye only tears in | swer for, if by any act of open disobedience, I 
return! But I’ll bear it now—I’ll bear it, lassie, | braved his griefand anger. was colder to you; 
repeated he, as the terrified girl sank at his feet | you felt it; and it seemed as if serpents were 
—-** see him, and ha’ done with him—see him, | gnawing at my heart: still I could not leave the 
| spot where you were; my mother’s entreaties 
and reproaches were alike vain; I could not quit | 
Bath. She resolveed not to quit it without me, | 


, Was Out of town. 


had been amused by my childish: predilectpn; | himself occasionally. 
eyed with infinite satisfaction, us he had once 
made on a boy’s mind by your beauty, nor drem- | 


continent, 1 came to Bath to realize the visids | be of the multitude of his counsellors, as1I had 


and at length she tempted me by a promise of 
interceding with my father: (you are aware of | 
her power over him.) She only stipulated that | 
I should return without any further declaration | 
to you. I wished her to see you; and knowing | 
‘that poor Anut Nanny was to take you to the | 
theatre, (for your very steps were watched by_ 
him you believe unfaithful,) I persuaded her to | 
|go: forgive me that evening’s pain! 
next morning a letier arrived informing 
her that my father was ill; we travelled night) 
_and day; and his first exclamation on seeing me | 


break yere father’s heart by marrying wi’ Aber- | 
foy’s daughter. Promise me—promise me—for | 


| he consented I would never ask you to become | 


_eyer induce me to marry another, aud the stock | 
of the Greme’s would be a leafless and a blight-. 
ed tree. Whether it was the approach of death 

_or the pleading of my mother, I know not; but. 

he softened latterly; his first step was to will 

Aberfoy to your father, aud then he spoke your 

name. ‘I'd like to see her, Douglas,’ (these | 

were almost his last words;) ‘but no matter, 
ye’ll bring her here after I’m gone.” 

“Jeanie, L would have given half my life to 
have seen him bless you; but it cannot be; God’s 
will be done! Write to me znd tell me whether 
your father will come to Aberfoy immediately, 
and if | can make any arrangments for him there; 
or whether I shall come to Bath, and bring you 
both up tothe Castle. Bid him think kindly 
of me, and kindly tooof my mother, for indeed 
she has a strong regard for hima, and for yourself, 
and her cough alarms me. Sometimes a dread 
comes over me that I am too happy, and that we 
shall not make one family long; but I will not 
sadden you, sweet Jeanie. Love me—love her 
—and say to your father that the saddest looks 
she ever gave were those she cast from the hill 
, to the deserted house at Aberfoy; and the sal- 
dest tones her sweet voice ever breathed, were 
those in which she spoke his name. 

“ Yours, for ever, truly and loving'y, 
Doucias Grune.’ 

Jeanie read the letter aloud to her father, and 
many were the ejaculations of thankfuhess 
which burst from his lips; and many a kiss did 
he bestow on the fair forehead of his patient 
| child: but as she read to the close, he ceased to | 
Speak; and when Jeanie pronounced the last 
| words, and looked up in his face, she saw that 
|a deep-red flush had come over it, and he turn- 

edfrom her to the window with a long and 

heavy sigh. €. E. N. 


| LOVE, LUCK AND HORSEMANSHIP, 
OR MY FIRST STEEPLE-CHASE, 

By the Author of Wild Sports of the, West. 


| It was the first week in July, when, having 
taken the honours of a graduate, after a five 

years sojoura within the classical courts of old 
_Alma Mater, I stolled into the repository in 
Siephen’s-green, to bid adieu to old H ywho, 
for thirty years had horsed us of Trinity. It 
was a sale-day, anda blank one too; the world 
There were few to sell, and 
fewerto buy. A hack not wortha hay-band, 

was knocked down to an aspiring linen-draper, 

who wanted ‘something smarV whereon to dust 
I saw him regularly jock- 


dunned me, even unto payment, for ‘a begyarly 
account’ of gloves and pocket handkerchiefs. 
Although he did not venture to invite me to 


broken his windows upon the evening I had 
paid his bill, that did not prevent me from 


ed upon me that! might have his life to y 


pointing out certain beauties in the quadruped 
then beneath the hammer, which even had 
escaped the auctioneer himself. Indeed, ac- 
cording tomy showing, the cardinal virtues of 
horse flesh were concentrated in that matchless 
animal. Yet human judgment is fallible, and 
the steed did not realize the qualifications as- 
cribed to him by the puffer and myself; for, as 
the Evening Post soon afterwards announced, 
Mr. Lawrence Lutestring was runaway with 
upon the rocky road, and the excited courser, 
not content with demolishing sundry ribs of the 
unfortunate cavalier, had, from an infirmity of 


— — 


vision, come in contact with a loaded jaunting- 
car, and the concussion was so awful, that the 
company were deposited in a wet ditch, and the 
vehicle rendered ors de combat. 

I was about to leave the yard, when old 
Phil, prime minister to the repository, jogged 
me on the elbow. ‘Stop a minute—it’s worth 
while, sir. There’s a queer one coming out— 
he’s the devil, to be sure. Och, if he had but 
temper; but here he is.” While he spoke, a 
ratthng high-bred dark bay horse issued from 
the stables. He was in the lowest condition 
imaginable; but, notwithstanding his poverty, 
he was the ruin of a noble animal—he was far 
from being handsome; the head was coarse, the 
shoulder thick; but he embodied some good 
points,and, though cross-made, to an experience- 
ed eye his ‘ensemble’ was excellent. Archy, 
my best man—as honest a groom as ever won 


vain and foolish; but now—now that I know you | was, ‘Good lad—good lad—I knew ye wouldn’t a living, whispered, ‘if he had not the go in him, 


he was the biggest villainunder the canopy, 
and before the animal had made the third turn 


Jeanie’s reproachful glance was her only an- | [ believe I’m going.’ Jeanie, he was my father, down the run, | had come toa similar conclu- 
swer, and Douglas coloured as he met it, and | my dying father—I promised him that unless. sion. 


The groom stopped when he had gained the 


“We may love more than one, and love them | mine; but I added that no temptation should vantage ground. ‘There, gentlemen,’ said the 


auctioneer, ‘there’s what I call youth and beau- 
ty; there’s the maker ofa fortune, and no mis- 
take. The lady who could refuse any thing to 
a man with such a daisy cutter under him would 
be hard to please indeed—run him down, Lan- 
ty—that’s actionand elegance—come, sir,’ to a 
tall, raw-boned young grocer—‘that horse was 
foaled for you—aagentleman of your figure 
should never cross any thing but blood—this 
here horse is young Selim; he’s own brother to 
Mouse-catcher; cousin to Morgiana, and up to 
fourteen stone with any fox-hounds in the king- 
dom’—but Selim appeared likely to profit little 
by his respectable relationship; he hada ree 
look, a blemished knee, was fired behind, and 
had killed a man into the bargain; for he had 
run off with a drunken helper, and broke the 
rider’s neck against the frame-work of the stae 
ble-door—now, in company of sober cits, re- 
quiring ‘steady roadsters,’ and ‘useful family 
horses,’ Selim found little favor; and the young 
grocer, even to become a lady-killer, would not 
bid a sixpence. 

‘Gentlemen, I put him up at fifty,” said he 
of the hammer— no reserve in this case—none 
upon honor—owner gone to the Peninsula, and 
orders for sale absolute. Selim is a beautiful 
charger; steady with arms,’ and here he address- 
ed a corpulent personage, who, as it appeared, 
was in the yeomanry; ‘he would carry you upon 
parade delightfully; his courage is only equal- 
ed by his training; his late master would ride 
him to a battery.’ A battery—may heaven for- 
give him! Selim had never seen a corperil’s 
guard relieved in his life; a cracker would raise 
him sky-high, and a squib send him across the 
broadest part of Sackville-street, Still, not a 
whisper from the company, and the auctioneer 
proceeded—‘ gentlemen, we must sacrifice him 
—orders peremptory, say forly ior the beautiful 
and gentle animal,’ ‘gentle,’ ejaculated the gro- 
cer, ‘and that after killing a groom.’ This was 
indeed a home hit—the auctioneer coughed— 
“hem—hem—rather unfortunate, but mere ac- 
cident after all—say thirty, gentiemen—twenty 
—ten—do, give me a bid.’ ¢ Five,’ roared a jin- 
gle owner—‘ ten,’ said Archy—‘ fifleen,’ shout- 
ed the puffer—‘ twenty’ cried I—the hammer 
fell—--and the brother of Mousecatcher was 
mine. 

Now, I verily believe, that the whole history 
of Selim was apocryphal, except the solitary 
fact of his having finisheda stable boy. In one 
thing, however, Archy and I were nanimous— 
that to a herring-cadger he was worth the mo- 
ney, provided he would carry the baskets. We 
brought him to the country—bled, fed, blister- 
ed, and physicked him, secundum artem,’ turn- 
ed him out upon a fine salt marsh, and left him 
‘to fulfil his destinies.’ 

At this memorable period of my life, the north 
of Ireland was celebrated for its sporting as- 
sociations. The Boyne, the Doagh, the Newton- 
breda hunts were all in full force; and few of 
the larger towns wanted their own particular 
club. Many private gentlemen were also mas- 
ters of hounds, and kept their establishments 
nobly. Then the glory of * The Rangers’ was 
in its zenith--their country and members were 
alike extensive; and no gentleman attached to 
field sports within thirty miles, whose rank and 
fortune would authorize his admission, but was 
enrolled in this celebrated club. The mem- 
bers met annually in the county town, attended 
by a pack of hounds, and ‘a gallant following.’ 
‘They lived like ‘Irish kings,’ played high, 
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. 
drank deep, seldom went to bed, gave omy | 
balls, and set the country in a blaze — ~! e- 
fore, and months afterwards. Alas! all this bh 
over; the club is no more; the pack is scattered; — 


the kennel a ruin; ‘The Rangers fill the nar- | pleased them to conclude my racing history.— | description occupied it. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ing had covered himself with glory, and with a 

reasonable hope of success, waited the result. 
And yet I never caused my competitors a 

thought. With the lameness of Miranda, it had 


= 


and the course, nearly elliptical, stretched across 
the rising ground, In the same field the starting 
and winning posts were placed. This was the 
favourite stand; a long line of carriages of every 
Ladies were there 


° 
row house; and where in Ireland could rank | They heard, accidentally, that I had purchased | ‘thick as leaves in Vall’ombrosa,’ for every 
and wealth, and influence, be congregated | a horse in town, «nd all they knew of him was, | thing distingue and beautiful for counties round 


now? 

Into ‘The Rangers’ I had been recently ad- | 
mitted; their meeting was fixed for the middle 
of October, and the cup with other valuable | 
plates, were then to be contested. The op 
had excited unusual interest, and had been chal- 
lenged by a dozen members, good men and true, 
and each having, or believing he had, an excel- 
lent chance of winning it. The race was three 
miles, ever Hibernicea sporting, Anglice a break 
neck, country—the weights thirteen stone.— 
There were already eight candidates in full pre- 
paration. Six depended on their own horses 
—good, fat, honest, weight-carriers—but two 
had gone to considerable expense, and had se- 
cured at ‘a large figure,’ celebrated racing hun- 
ters ‘for the nonce.’ :. 

é What will not young ambition” In spite of 
this mighty array, | boldly added my name to 
the list of challengers. I had a slashing four- 
year-old mare, whose stride and action were ex- 
traordinary. As there wasno allowance for age 
or sex, the weights were certainly against her; 
but I was not the one to despair, and even to 
name her in the match was an honour more than 
worth the entrance money. 

August came, Miranda was in beautiful con- 
dition; and Archy exhausted upon her training 
all the arcana of the racing stable, and the ex- 
perience of a life; while I dreamed of nothing 
but cups and conquest. Alas! these youthful 
visions were rudely dispelled, for, one morning 
Miranda was found halter-cast in the stable.— 
She was dead lame, and lame she continued for 
many a month afterwards. ‘To me and my mas- 
ter of the horse this was a sad disappointment. 
1 took myself te grouse-shooting, and Archy to 
whiskey and religion. Poor Archy, in the hours 
of business, was an indifferent catholic, as the 
priest declared, that from the moment a horse 
was put in training, he never ‘darkened a cha- 
pel door.’ 

August passed, and I would have willingly 
continued absent. To witness the downfall of 
my ambition was painful, as Miranda was incu- 
rably lame. Other feelings were paramount; 1| 
was deep in love, and at twenty-one that is a 
desperate concern. 

Rosa lived near me. I would have forgotten 
her, but that was impossible. She was an heir- 
ess, gentle, and timid to a degree, and fearful 
of hearing she was beloved. Yet there were 
times when, if my advances were not encourag- 
ed, at least my suit was listened to, and an ill- 
concealed satisfaction told, that she was not in- 
different to my suit. Her coldness piqued me 
for the moment, and yet I left her, persuaded 
that of all her sex she was the most worthy of 
being wooed and won. 


I arrived home fora late dinner, discussed 
some old port, listened to a long story, and was 
musing over the misfortune of my mare, when 
Archy popped in his head to ask “if I would look 
into the stables.” © followed him, and one 
glance told me that Miranda was not to figure 
in the field. My eyes passed over the stalls, 
and rested ona stranger in the corner, sheeted 
with my own covers. Archy, with a knowing 
look, stripped the new comer, and the brother 
of Mouse-catcier was before me; and could this 
be he? The rakish, tattered, rejected man- 
killer of the Repository, changed into as fine a 
horse as ever followed a fox-hound! The mys- 
tery was quickly solved—Archy had visited the 
salt-marsh—found Selim so altered as scarcely to 
be recognised; took him up and got him through 
physic, and ready for training. For this, indeed, 
there was but little time; but Archy swore that 
‘slight training was best fora half-bred,’ and 
Archy was right. 

For my own part, I could scarce believe my 
eyes, and examined Selim carefully, to assure 
myself of his identity. Every scratch upon his 
legs had disappeared: the blemish on his knee 
was hardly visible; he was now a sporting look- 
ing horse, and Archy swore, ‘better than he 
looked.’ 

Time flew, and every thing increased my con- 
fidence in the cousin of Morgiana. His speed 
was easily ascertained, but of his fencing quali- 
ties we knew nothing. Any thing we took him 
at he executed well, and intricate leaps were 
for obvious reasons avoided. I had secured a 
gentleman to ride for me, who in steeple-chas- 


| 


| 


| Whether it was that unforseen events called 


that he had killed a man, and been bought fora 
song. With this information they rested satis- 
fied, and decided that myself and man-killer 
were of ‘no consideration’ [ kept my own 
counsel, and when it was necessary to remove 
o the vicinity of the race-ground, I procured 
accommodation for my establishment at an ob- 
scure farm house, and our incognito was as per- 
fect as if we had never left our stables. 

But there was one to whom my proceedings 
were not indifferent, and that one was my gen- 
tle Rosa. With all a woman’s tenderness she 
had sympathised in my disappointment; she 
knew my secret, for ours were young hearts, and 
what agitated one breast could not but interest 
the other. 

The evening before the eventful day, I stole 
from the club-room, to exchange the jargon of 
the field for a téte-a-tete with my pretty mis- 
tress. ‘Hot with the Tuscan grape,’ I urged 
my passion with more than common ardour, 
and Rosa listened. Just then her maid disturb- 
ed us, and brought me a_ letter that had been 
forwarded by express. I broke the seal—death 
to my hopes! My rider had been thrown from 
a coach-box, and lay, with a broken arm, at a 
country inn, some ten miles distant. 

Rosa remarked my agitation. 

‘Is there anything wrong, Arthur?’ 

* Yes, my dearest, I am indeed a luckless ca- 
valier; K has met with an accident,and Selim 
is consequently without a rider,’ 

‘And will he not run, then?’ 

Half a minute determines, frequently, as well 
as the conideration of half a year, and in that 
brief space | had formed my resolution. 

* He will run, Rosa; but with me upon his 
back, what chance can he have with the best 
ridersin the kingdom opposed?” 

‘But the danger, dear Arthur— 

‘Is not greater than fox-hunters encounter 
thrice a week.’ 

‘And is there really no more?’ 

I assured her there was not, and shortly after- 
ward bade her good night. This trifling occur- 
rence elicited more from Rosa than all my_ stu- 
died efforts; and when I left her, for the first 
time I pressed her to my bosom, and heard her 
murmur a prayer for my safety. 


| 
| 


was on the ground, 


At twelve o’clock a warning bugle was heard, 
and from their respective cantonments the 
horses slowly approached the same point; each, 


as he entered the field, was scrutinized by aj 


crowd of horsemen who were assembled for that 
purpose at the gate. With short intervals, a 


grey, a brown, and two bays passed review; 


they had their respective admirers, but caused 
no great sensation, and expectation ‘was still on 
tiptoe;’ presently a buzz was heard, a horse ap- 
proached, and Firebrand, a noted racing hun- 
ter from Roscommon, appeared. He looked to 
be in capital condition, and from having won 
four cups already, his character was deservedly 
first rate. 

* But louder yet the clamor grew,’ as the pet 
of the day, the far-famed English horse, Comet, 
appeared. He was a splendid, thorough-bred 
chesnut, full sixteen hands high, and ‘looking 
every inch a racer,’ I felt my cheek blanch as L 
examined him: he was indeed a formidable op- 
ponent; andas his late owner, Captain M , 
reputed justly to be the best field horseman in 
the kingdom, was to ride him, no wonder that I 
began to dread the contest. 

He was led off, and my forlorn charger was 
impatiently expected. In the few minutes which 
elapsed before his entree, 1 and my man-killer, 
were subjected to many a sporting jest; at 
length the brother of Mouse-catcher appeared, 
and on he came with acareless toss of the head, 
as if he had never finished a stable-boy; closely 
sheeted as he was, his appearance was very dif- 
ferent from what had been anticipated: the 
knowing ones looked more knowing; and Jem- 
my Joyce exclaimed with a grin, that he seemed 
‘mighty like a Tartar.’ 

While the horses were leading to the start- 
ing post, I galloped up to the hill to the 
place my pretty mistress occupied in an open 
carriage; ‘tell me, pray you,’ said her cousin, 
‘what spell is over Rosa; know you the secret 
that robs her of the roses?’ ‘Shall I restore 
them” I replied; and unclosing my top-coat, 
disclosed my handsome jacket. When it met 
her eves, her cheeks were dved with blushes, 
and left me at no loss to conjecture whence my 
fancy favour came. 


forth the latent energies of the mind, or the con- 
sciousness that I was beloved by her for whom I 
would sacrifice a world, that roused the ardour 
of my spirit, I Knew not, but I entered the 
crowded club-room with buoyant and excited 
feelings. The accident to my rider had trans- 
pired, and from some I received sincere, from 
others ironical, condolence. 

‘I hope, notwithstanding, that the homicide 
will run,’ said the president. 
| ©The homicide,as you are pleased to term 


man, his owner will ride, and win—if he can.’ 


to bet them had been heartily satisfied. The 


whispered his next neighbour, that the sooner 


he hedged the better, as the race was not quite | 


| so sure, I being, according to his parlance, ‘very 
‘like a lad who would make a spoon or spoil a 
-horn.? Having balanced my book, I borrowed 
anold blue jacket from the huntsman, left the 


club, visited the stable, and went quietly to rest, 


to be ready for the morrow. 


to discover that it is no joke for nervous gentle- 
men to ride steeple-chases for the first time, un: 
der the critical examination of 30,000 spec 
tators. But an incident restored my hardiesse 
At breakfast, a sealed parcel was handed me b’ 


Jacket. 


the motto, ‘may this be foremost/? Whos: 
might the fairy favourbe? My“heart whisperel 
the name, and I was not mistaken. 

The ground selected for the race was chose 
with excellent judgment, as it afforded to th: 
mighty multitude an uninterrupted view of th: 
race, from its commencement to its close: fron 
acircular valley the surface undulated gently 


Again tie bugle sounded; and Comet and 
| Firebrand occupied the attention of the crowd, 
| while wah was stripped and saddled behind a 
large 4am qlee; to assume my gay cap and doff 
coat was the business of a minute; my com- 
| petitors were already mounted, and [ was impa- 
tiently called for, when from behind the tent a 
dashing horse and gallant rider issued. Our ap- 
| pearance clicited a murmur of applause; the 
‘owners of Comet and Firebrand looked blank 
‘enough, and faith they had good reason, 

As we drew up in line, I thought the Eng- 


i him, will run;and, for want of a better horse- | lish racer appeared not to be in full force; but ! made the Common Law part of the Law of the 


the determined countenance of the inimitabl, 


My tone and manner were not unmarked; and | jockey, dressed in his black and buff stripes '|—He then expresse the rules of law in rela- 
while some were recommending me to effect « | looked alarming; nor was Firebrand without | tion to the liberty of conscience, freedom of 
life insurance, L was coolly booking heavy odds | his friends; and the green cap was offered fully | discussion, liberty of the press, toleration, re- 
and so continued till every gentleman inclined | against every thing but Comet; as to me, peo- | ligious persecution, &c. and concluded by prov- 


jple were afraid to back or bet against me; and 


joking at my expense subsided fast—people be-| those whe had laid the odds last night pretty | Some pa,ts of the Libel were so indecent, that 
gan to look suspiciously, and Jemmy Joyce heavily, were hedging now as fast as they could he wished to be excused from reading them 


meet with customers, 
| Off we went in a bunch; the bays, brown, 
‘and gray making the running. I saw at once 
that the pace, though severe to them, was no- 
thing to Comet, Firebrand, and my friend, the 
man-killer. 
and had the race to ourselves. 

One moiety of the ground was broken into 


Morning came, and I felt rather queer: I began| tillage fields and enclosures; the other was open 


meadow affording excellent galloping, and in- 
| terspersed with stiff fences. Here, having 
cleared the paddocks, we increased the speed, 
}and came out at a killing pace. 

On entering the grass lands, I found my rivals 


a waiter; it contained a beautiful pink and yellov ; could not conveniently go faster, and that I was | St. Stephen, and finishing with the witchcraft at 
No note accompanied it, but to the ca) up to it well; the race was indeed beautiful; for | Salem. 
a scroll was attached, bearing, in a female hang | the next mile a sheet would cover us; the fences | that the publication set forth in the Indictment 


-were taken in line; and none could tell whether 
black, yellow or green was foremost, 


Half a mile from home there was a fence of 


tremendous size; it was a ditch with a drain at 
either side, and the place that we approached 
| was stoccaded with stumped thorns. It was, in 
‘truth, a ‘regular rasper,’ and was distinguished 
‘by the country people ‘par excellence,’ as the 


After a mile we tailed them off, | 


big-leap; as we neared it, my companions gath- 
ered the energies of the horses for the trial, and 
Selim looked as if he were half inclined to de- 
cline it; and yet with a glorious effort he clear- 
ed this formidable barrier in a style that drew 
down from the multitude a thunder of applause: 
not so my rivals; Firebrand fell and staked him- 
self; while Comet, by his rider’s horsemanship, 
was indifferently brought across, but stagger- 
|ing, he came down on landing, and in the mis- 
| take, lost ground he could never recover; dur- 
ing the run home, he did make a wonderful 
struggle to pull up; it was in vain, for after we 
crossed the break neck fence, I had the race 
hollow. 

Amid deafening cheers, I was carried from 
the scales in triumph; I was declared, even by 
Jemmy Joyce, a youth of promise, and my man- 
killer the best weight-carrier in the kingdom, 

Every tale has its moral, so has mine. Never 
condemn a horse untried; for many a good one 
has thus been sacrificed. I saved Selim from 
slavery and a jingle; and he won me four cups, 
and carried me four seasons as | was never car- 
ried afterwards: nay more, | owe my connubial 
happiness mainly to ‘my bonny bay.’ Rosa was 
an heiress, and | a younger son; arich rival 
was encouraged by her guardian, and in a few 
days he was expected to make his addresses in 
form. I was flushed with victory, and she flat- 
tered to see her fairy favourite foremost in the 
field. At the ball that night, my eloquence was 
irresistible; she smiled upon my suit; and to 
end uncertainty, and save her guardian future 
trouble, eloped with me to Gretoa the next 
morning. 

Years of happiness have proved how fortunate 
our union was; and if some remiscences of 
early indiscretion will sometimes intrude upon 
my memory, on two eras [can look back with 
unalloyed delight—the morning when I rode 
my first steeple-chase, and the evening that 
made Rosa mine.—Dublin University Magazine. 


TRIAL FOR BLASPHEMY. 

The trial of Abner Kneeland, by the Munici- 
pal Court of Boston, for denying the existence 
of a God, terminated on Friday last, having oc- 
cupied the attention of the Court for three days 
-andahalf. The trial will be published at length, 
and perhaps we may copy it. In the meantime, 
/we avail ourselves of the following notice 
‘from the Boston Gazette.— 
| Mr. Parker in his opening, regretted that the 


= 


pressure of other causes had left him insu ffici- 
ent time for a proper preparation of this impor- 
tant prosecution, but he had the consolation of 
_ knowing that the law and evidence were so 
strong against the defendant, that the only way 
‘he could escape conviction, was by efi: ctually 
doing what he had heard from rumour would be 
‘attempted to be done, persuading the Jury that 
the Law was unconstitutional. He said it was 
an offence both by the Statute and by the Com- 
mon Law, and he would anticipate the defence, 
/and express his views upon the Constitution, 
| and place before the Jury those passages which 


Land, and the Statute and Constitutional Law. 


ag 


ing the publication of the libel by the defendant. 


aloud in so crowded an assembly, and the read- 
ing was dispensed with by consent. Ie was 
‘about two hours opening the case. 

At 12 o’clock Tuesday, Mr. Dunlap commen- 
, ed the defence, and fi nished_a little hefore dark 
on Thursday. He took a very wide range, and 
| burst occassionally into flights of impassioned 
| 


orotory. He displayed a vast variety of learn- 
ing, and pronounced many beautiful eulogies, 
| particularly on Mr. Jefferson, Professor Stuart 
_of Andover, and Bishop Fenwick and the Catho- 
lic Clergy. He pourtrayed all the horrors of 
religious persecution in all ages and countries in 
| the world, commencing with the proto#martyr, 


The main points of his defence were 


did not fall within the penalty of the law, and if 
it did, the law was unconstitutional and not 
binding. He maintained that the Christian Re- 
ligion was no part of the common law in Eng- 
land nor in Massachusetts, and expressed the 
utmost abhorrence of the union of Church and 
State anywhere. It is but justice to Mr. Dun- 
lap to state, that in the outset he expressed his 
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total dissent from the doctrines of his client, and 
this he did so repeatedly and with such convin- 
cing proofs of his hatred of them, that he was 
universally believed to be sincere. 

He concluded Thursday afternoon, when Mr. 
Parker replied ina speech of a little over an 
hour, in which he said he deemed it wholly un- 
necessary to foliow his learned friend all over- 
the world, or to spend a week in pointing out 
his errors. He should confine himself to the 
law and the testimony; that much of what the 
defendant’s conusel had so eloquently said, 
might suit a Caucus, a Legislative Hall, ora 
Convention to amend the Constitution, but 
wholly out of place in a judicial tribunal. The 
Court and the Jury could not repeal the Law, 
nor amend the Constitution. That was not the 
duty assigned them. He hoped that the great 
number of great men, whose excellencies and 
errors had been spread before the Jury, would 
not make them lose sight of Abner Kneeland and 
the nature of his publications as set forth in the 
Indictment, &e. &e. 

Judge Thacher charged the Jury upon the 
law and evidence about an hour and a half yes- 
terday morning—and the Jury were absent from 
Court about an hour and a half—and gave ina 
Verdict of Guilty about noon. 


Sarurpay, Fepruary 1, 1834. 


THE FRESHET. 

The Pittsburg Democrat of Wednesday last 
says:—*‘ On Sunday the rivers Allegheny and 
Monongahela rose to the unusual height of 22 
feet above low water mark—wanting 11 feet of 
the great flood nearly two years since. Part of 
the first level of Alleghenytown was inundated 
—the occupants of several houses on it leaving 
them in boats. The water has now subsided 
several feet. We hear of freshets in various 
quarters having been destructive. In our next 
we will give some account of them.” 

The Cincinnati Advertiser of the 16th says: 
“The river continues rising, and has risen up- 
wards of four feet in the twenty-four hours end- 
ing last night at sunset.” 

The Juniata Free Press of the 22d inst says: 
“The Juniata has not been so high, since the 
completion of the canal, as it was on Sunday 
last. The water in many places passed from 
the river into the canal, through the waste wiers. 
Some damage to the canal may therefore be ap- 
prehended. The current in the canal through 
the Long Narrows would no doubt materially 
injure the banks. In our next paper we shall 
be able to state, with some precision, the extent 
of the damage.” 


COUNTERFEITERS ARRESTED. 

The St. Louis Republican of the 17th inst. 
says:—‘*Gen. Jones, Marshal of the Missouri 
District, arrived in this city yesterday, from an 
excursion to the Western part of the state in 
quest of counterfeiters. He was completely 
successful in the object of the expedition, hay- 
ing captured five of the gang, whom he found 
located in an obscure corner of Cole county— 
They were brought to this city, and are under- 
going an examination before His Honour Judge 
Peck. The Marshal found upon them all the 
implement, of their trade, dyes, printing appar- 
atus, paper, &e., together with a large amount 
of counterfeit notes. It is to be hoped that the 
new Penitentiary may be completed in season 
for their reception.” 


ANOTHER FORGERY. 
We have just received information from the 
Branch of the Bank of Virginia at Fredericks- 
burg, that a fraud was practised on them on the 


16th inst. by altering acheck, which was drawn | 
by the Bank at Richmond for ninely-six dollars, 
to the sum of NINE THOUSAND SIX HUN-| 
DRED Dollars, which amount was paid, and 
the individual who obtained it, immediately 
made his escape. Among the notes are forty 
of one hundred dollars, and as there were seve- 
ral of this denomination purchased by our bro- 
kers from a stranger, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day last, it is very probable that they are the 
same which were obtained from the Bank, on 
the altered check. We learn that the forgery | 
is remarkably well executed, and that the check 
is one of Mr. Tanner’s unalterables. The forger | 


ha# not yet been taken. 


SELECTIONS. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

The palace of Schoenbruna—Hietzing, the summer 
retreat of the wealthy Viennese—country house of | 
the American consul—specimen of pnre domestic | 
happiness in a German tamily—splendid village | 
ball—Substantial fare for the ladies—curious fashe | 
ion of cushioning the windows—German grict— | 
the upper Belvidere palace—endless quantity of | 
pictures. 

Drove to Schoenbrunn. It is a princely palace, 
some three miles from the city, occupied at present | 
by the emperor and his court. 


Napoleon resided | 
here during his visit to Vienna, and here his son | 
died—the two circumstances which alone make it) 
worth much trouble to see. ‘ihe afternoon was too | 
cold to hope to meet the emperor in the grounds, | 
and being quite satisfied with drapery and modern | 
paintings, L contented myself with having driven | 
through the court, and kept on to Hietzing. 

This is a small village of country seats within an) 
hour’s drive of the city—another Jamaica Plains, or | 
Dorchester in the neighbourhood of Boston. It is 
the summer retreat of most of the rank and fashion | 
of Vienna. ‘The American consul has here a charm- 
ing country house, buried in wees, where the few of 
our countrymen who travel to Austria find the most 
hospitable of welcomes. A bachelor friend of mine 
from New York is domesticated in the village with 
a German family. 1 was struck with the American- 
ism of their manners. The husband and wile, a 
female relative and an intimate friend of the family, 
were sitting in the garden engaged in grave, quict, 
sensible conversation, They had passed the after- 
noon together, Their manvers were affectionate to 
each other, but serious and respectful. When I en- 
tered, they received me with kindness, and the con- 
versation was politely changed to French, which 
they all spoke fluently. ‘Topics were started, in 
which it was supposed [ would be interested, and 
altogether the seene was one of the simplest and | 
purest domestic happiness. This see you, 1) 
dare say, like the description of a Gommon 
thing, but I have not seen such a one before Since | 
left my country. Itas the first family | have found | 
in two years’ travel who lived in, and seemed sufli- 
cient for, themselves. It came over me with a kind | 
of feeling of refreshment. 

In the evening there was a ball ata public room ! 
in the village. It was built in the rear ot a cafe, to | 
which we paid about thirty cents for entrance. | was 
not prepared for the splendour with which it was. 
gotup. The hall was very large and of beautiful | 
proportions, built like the interior of a temple, with | 
columns on the four sides. A partition of glass di-| 
vided it from a supper room equally large, in which | 
were set out perhaps fifty tables, furnished with a| 
carte, from which ech person ordered his supper | 
when he wished it, alter the fashion of a restaurant. | 
The best band in Vienna filled the orchestra, led by ! 
the celebrated Strauss, who has been honoured for 
his skill with presents from half the monarchs of 
Europe. 

The ladies entered, dressed in perfect taste, a Is 
Parisienne, but the gentlemen, (hear it, Basil Hal. 
and Mrs. Trollope!) came in frock coats and boots 
and danced with their hats on! It was a public ball, 
and there was, of course, a great mixture of society 
but I was assured that it was attended constantly by 
the most respectable people of the village, and was 
as respectable as any thing of the kind in the middle 
classes, ‘here were, certainly, many ladies in the 
company of elegant manners and appearance, and 
among the gentlemen I recognised two attaches to 
the French embassy, whom I had known in Paris, 
and several Austrian gentlemen of rank were point- 
ed out to me among the dancers. The gallopade and 
the waltz were the only dances, and, dirty boots and 
hats to the contrary notwithstanding, it was the best 
waltzing Lever saw. They danced with a soul. 

The best part of it was the supper. They danced 
and eat—danced and eat, the evening through. It 
was quite the more important entertainment of the 
two. The most delicate ladies present returned 
three and four times to the supper, ordering fried 
chicken, salads, cold meats and deer, again and 
gain, as if every waltz created a fresh appetite. The 
bill was called for, the ladies assisted in making the 
change, the tankard was drained, and off they stroll- 
ed to the ball-room to engage with renewed spirit 


eight superb Vandykes. 
growing rich while every other nation on the conti- 


in the dance. And these, positively, were ladies 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


who in dress, manners, and modest demeanor, might 
pass ancriticised in any society in the world! Their 
husbands and brothers attended them, and no free- 
dom was attempted, and I am sure it would not have 
been permitted even to speak to a lady without a for- 
mal introduction. 

We left most of the company supping at a late 
hour, and I drove into the eity, amused with the ball 
and reconciled to any or all of the manners which 
travellers in America find so peculiarly entertaining. 

These cold winds from the Danube have given me 
a rheumatism. I was almost reconciled to it this 
morning, however, by a curtain-scene which I should 
have missed but for its annoyance. I had been driv- 
en out of my bed at daylight, and was walking my 


_ room between the door and the window, when a vio- 


lent knocking in the street below arrested my at- 


tention. A respectable family occupies the house 
| opposite, consisting of a father and mother and three 


daughters, the least attractive of whom has a lover. 
I cannot well avoid observing them whenever Iam in 
my room, for every house in Vienna has a leaning 
cushion on the window for the elbows, and the ladies 
of all classes are upon them the greater part of the 
day. A handsome carriage, servants in livery, and 
other circumstances leave no doubt in my mind that 
my neighbours are rather of the better class. 

The lover stood at the street door with a cloak on 
his arm, and a man at his side with his portmanteau. 


He was going ona journey and had come to take | 


leave of his mistress. He was let in by a gaping 
servant, who looked rather astonished at the hour he 
had chosen for his visit, but the drawing-room win- 
dows were soon thrown open, and the lady made her 
appearance with her hair in papers and other marks 
of a hasty toilette. My room is upon the same floor, 
and a8 [ paced to and fro, the narrowness of the 
street forced them upon my observation. The scene 
was a Very violent one, and the lady’s tears flowed 
without restraint, After twenty partings at least, 
the lover scarce getting to the door before he return- 
ed to take another embrace, he finally made his exit, 
and the lady threw herself on a sofa and hid her face 
for five minutes! I had began to feel for her, altho’ 
her swollen eyes added very unnecessarily to her 
usual plainness, when she rose and rang the bell. The 
servant appeared and disappeared, and in a few min- 
utes returned with a ham, a loaf of bread, and a 
mug of beer! and down‘sets my sentimental miss, 
and consoles the agony of parting with a meal that I 
would venture to substitute in quantity for any work- 
ing man’s lunch. 

1 went to bed and rose at nine, and she was sitting 
at breakfast with the rest of the family, playing as 
good a knife and fork as her sisters, though, I must 
adimit, with an expression of sincere melancholy in 
her countenance. 

The scene, | am told by my friend the consul, 
was perfectly German. They eat a great deal, he 
says, in affliction, ‘The poet writes: 

‘They are the silent griets which cut the heart-strings.’ 

For silent read hungry. 

The Upper Belvidere, a palace containing eighteea 
large rooms, filled with pictures. This is the impe- 
rial gallery, and the first in Austria. How can I 
give you an idea of perhaps five hundred master- 
piecies? You see here how, and by whom, Italy has 
been stripped. They have bought up all Flanders 
one would think, too. In one room hereare twenty- 
Austria, in fact, has been 


nent has been growing poor, and she has- purchased 
the treasures of half tie world at a discount* 

_ Itis wearisome writing of pictures, one’s language 
is so limited. 1 must mention one or two in this 


collection, however, and I will Jet you off entirely on 


the Esterhazy, which is nearly as fine. 


Cleopatra dying. She is represented younger 
than usual, and with a more fragile and less queenly 
style of beauty than iscommon. It is a fair slight 
creature of seventeen, who looks made to depend tor 
her very breath upon affection, and is dying of a bro- 
ken heart. Itis painted with great feeling, and with 
a soft and delightful tone of color which is peculiar 
to the artist. It is the third of Guido Cagnacci’s 
pictures that I have seen. One was the gem of a 
gallery at Bologna, and was bought last summer by 
Mr. Cabot of Boston, 


The wife of Potiphar is usually represented as a 
woman of middle age, with a full voluptuous per- 
son. She is so drawn, I remember, in the famous 
picture in the Barberini palace at Rome, said to be 
the most expressive thing of its kind in the world. 
Here is a painting, less dangerously expressive of 
passion, but full of beauty. She is eighteen at the 
most, fair, delicate, and struggles with the slender 
boy, who seems scarce older than herself, more like 
a sister from whom a mischievous brother has stolen 
something in sport. Her partly disclosed figure has 
ill the incomplete slightness of a girl. The hand- 
iome features of Joseph express more embarrass- 
nent than anger. The habitual courtesy to his love- 
y mistress is still there, his glance is just averted 
rom the snowy bosom toward which he is drawn, but 
n the firmly curved lip the sense of duty sits clearly 
lefined, and evidently will triumph. I have forgot- 
en the painter’s name. His model must have been 
ome innocent girl whose modest beauty led him 
iway from his subject, Called by another name the 
picture were perfect. 

A portradt of Count Wallenstein, by Vandyke. It 
ooks a man, in the fullest sense of the word. The 
yendant to it is the Countess Turentaxis, and she is 
;woman he might well have loved—calm, lofty and 
jure. They are pictures I should think would have 


an influence on the character of those who saw them 
habitually. 

Here is a curious picture by Schnor—Mephisto- 
pheles tempting Faust. The scholar sits at his ta. 
ble, with a black-letter volume open before him, 
and apparatus of all descriptions around. The devil 
has entered in the midst of his speculations, dressed 
in black like a professor, and stands waiting the de- 
cision of Faust, who gazes intently on the manuscript 
held in his hand. His fingers are clenched, his eyes 
start from his head, his feet are braced,and the devil 
eves him with a side glance, in which malignity and 
satisfaction are admirably mingled. The features 
of Faust are emaciated, and shows the agitation of 
his soul very powerfully. ‘The points of his com. 
passes, globes, and instruments, emit electric sparks 
towards the infernal visiter; his lamp burns blue, 
and the picture altogether has the most diabolical 
effect. It is quite a large painting, and just below, 
by the same artist, hangs a small, simple, sweet 
Madonna. It is a singular contrast in subjects by 
| the same hand. 

A portrait of the Princess Esterhazy, by Angelica 
Kauffman—a beautifuljwoman, painted in the pure, 
touching style of that interesting artist. 

Then comes a Cleopatra, dropping the peari into 
the cup. How often and how variously, and how 
admirably always, the Egyptian queen is painted! 
I never have seen an indifferent one. In this pie*are 
the painter seems to have lavished all he could con- 
ceive of female beauty upon his subject. She isa 
glorious creature. It reminds me of her own proud 
deseription of herself, when she is reproaching An- 
tony to one oft her maids, in* The False One” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher: 


“to prefer 
The lustre of a litle trash, Arsinoe, 
Before the life of love and soul of beauty!” 


I have marked a great many pictures in this col- 
lection I cannot describe without wearying you, yet 
I feel unwilling to letthem go by. A female, repre- 
senting religion, feeding a dove from a cup, a most 
lovely thing by Guido; portraits of Gerard Douw 
and Rembrandt, by themselves; Rubens’ children, a 
boy and a girl ten or twelve years of age, one of the 
most finished paintings I ever saw, and entirely free 
from the common dropsical style of colouring of this 
artist; another portrait of Giorgione’s wife, the fif- 
lieth that I have seen, at least, yet a face of which 
one would never become weary; a glowing landscape 
by Fischer, the first by this celebrated artist I have 
met; and last, (for this is mere catalogue-making, ) a 
large picture representing the sitting of the English 
Parliament at the time of Pitt. It contains about a 
hundred potraits, among which those of Pitt and Fox 
are admirable. The great prime minister stands 
speaking in the foreground, and Fox sits on the op- 
posite side of the house listening attentively with 
half'a smile on his features. It is a curious picture 
to find in Vienna. 

One thing more, however—a Venus, by Lampi.— 
It kept me a great while before it. She lies asleep 
on a rich couch, and, apparently in her dream, is 
pressing a rose to her bosom, while one delicate foot, 
carelessly thrown back, is half imbedded in a superb 
cushion supporting a crown and sceptre. It is a lie, 


by all experieace. The moral is false, but the pic- 
ture is delicions. 


* Besides the three galleries of the Belvedere, 
Leichstenstein, and Esterhazy, which contains as 
many choice masters as Rome and Florence together, 
the guide-book refers the traveller to twenty-four 
private galleries of oil paintings, well worth his ate 
tention, and twenty-five private collections of en- 
gravings and antiquities. We shall soon be obliged 
to go to Vienna to study the arts, at this rate. They 


THE JEW’S REVENGE. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON, 

You that did vent your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me as you spurn a stranger eur 

Over your threshold; money is your suit, 

~Merchant of Venice. 

During the tyrannous and turbulent reign of 
John, the heartless brother of the lion hearted 
and romantic Richard, the Israelites who then 
sojourned beneath his ungrateful sway, found 
merry England but a melancholy refuge, for 
their christian brethren sought every opportuni- 
ty of proving their superiority by insulting and 
persecuting where or whensoever they encoun- 
tered them. 

The heresy of their persuasion placed them 
without the pale of the law, and the pure catho- 
lic antipathy of their oppressors destroyed in 
its Haming wrath, all the feelings of humanity. 
It is true, their usurious practices and unfair 
dealings, in many instances, justly brought upon 
them the contempt and animadversion of the 
free and generous heart. But on the other hand, 
they had much to advance in extenuation of 
their extortions. They were compelled by fear 
and necessity, to exhibit a cautious and external 
appearance of poverty. If by the splendid pro- 
mises of the profligate and necessitous, they 
were induced to unlock their hidden treasure, 
and lend their gold, their peril was great, for 


they knew that justice was not only blind, but 
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em 
fractory debtor, and offered them nothing but a 
halter. 
hae , The wily borrower knew and not unfrequent- 
vil a ly took advantage of this partiality —Under such 
sed ag circumstances they could not surely be blamed 
de- [4% for demanding a premium equal to the risk, as 
ipt 9% is the wont and custom in the present charitable 
yes 9% and enlightened age, even among many worthy 
evil = and money getting christians. At this period 
and =| they all congregated in an obscure district of 
the city, where they were permitted to dwell, 
om- am that they might be readily found when wanted 
irks 4 —for even King John himself, in atime of press- 
lue, | ing necessity ,did not scruple to drag a Hebrew 
jical =“ of reputed wealth from among his brethren, 
low, to extort aconsiderable sum of money. The 
weet Jew in vain pleaded his inability, to meet his 
a by monarch’s demand, and one tooth was com- 
i Me manded to be extracted daily until he should 
i consent to realize the amount required, At 
* TW Biast, after losing several of his teeth, ‘his teeth 
into | mof wisdom, as a lord of the presence wittily ob- 
how | MBerved, ‘prompted him to disgorge a portion of 
ted!  —-Bhe filthy lucre wherewith his usurions appetite 
“ure Shad been pampered.’ 
— ® It was early in the forenoon of a summer’s 
18 r] lay, that two gallants, walking arm and arm, 
om urned suddenly and cautiously into the street 
2” of ell known as the dwelling place of the Jewish 
aders and money lenders. They appeared to 
Whe very apprehensive of being observed in such 
We suspicious and unfashionable quarter of the 
Wtown, and no sooner had they lounged into the 
ole place than they hurried hastily forward. They 
1 yet  jwere both youthful, and extremely modish in 
epre= heir attire—and many a great Israelite, as they 
most assed his poorly furnished stall or shop, winked 
Jouw (Bknowingly at his neighbour, who as silently an- 
en, &@ Mswered his sign, by jocosely touching the emp- 
f the y palm of his left hand with the second finger 
Aen @of his right, thereby indicating that some pecu- 
1e fife iary exigency had prompted the young gal- 
vhich ants to visit their miserable quarters. A few 
scape | geninutes brought them to the habitation they 
have mpought,and the suspicions of the cunning Israel- 
ng,) @ tes were soon verified by their speech. 
iglish ‘Is this the den?’ demanded one of the sparks; 
outa =Bhalf retreating; the very odour of the ruinous 
ed as mmabric repelling, as it were, the refined essence 
os 7 mpf his gentility. ‘I faith is it,’ replied his com- 
, elas Mpanion, enjoying the expression of the other’s 
icture ‘but L’appearance est trompouse.? ‘By 
y faith! thou’lt find this worthless casket con- 
npi.— uineth rare jewels. In, in, I pr’y thee, there’s 
asleep o time for bandying words now—Egad! need 
im, 18 ay drive us.imto a worse and more secure” 
/ ae lace than this, Basil, ere we die!’ and tapping 
Meith his gold headed baton at an inner door— 
t pic» mpaint Bridget grant the old sinner be in his 
of despair.’ 

‘ i Agreeably to the impatience of the gallants 
edere, Mime door was quickly opened, and the ‘old sin- 
ins 48 Mer,’ in the form of a handsome, middle aged 
gether, ew, made his appearance.—His olive complex- 
peer mon was shadowed by large black brows anda 
of. be: 2 ell trimmed beard. A black silk cap cover- 
Dbliged gi the crown of his head, while his jetty hair 

They ng - either side of his face in long crotchets 

curls. 

‘Save ye, gentles,’ said he, saluting them re- 

Pectfully, and having ushered them into a 

-E. all, dark, and ill-furnished room, demanded 
pleasure. 

rd ‘Is not thy name Amelech”’ asked the gallant, 

4 o had acted the part of a guide to his friend. 
m*The same.’ 

na i ‘Then our errand is quickly told. Thou may- 

ign of readily premise that nothing short of dire 

anal ecessity could have forced us to enter this in- 

5 thet nal abode of darkness and desolation where 

oe. ou are boroughed like a blind mole. Money, 

bney, money.—Amaléck, we seek, and thou 

ie must provide for our wants too, if thou robb’st 

g and may brethren to make up the sum.’ 

|What sum mayest thou wan;? inquired the 

Mee, aslight tinge suffusing his dark counte- 

them the rude manner in which his succour 
cathoe Cemanded, 

od. Neither more nor less thana hundred marks!’ 

lied Busil. I think, Montague, addressing 


companion, that will meet my present exi- 
ncies.’ 

‘A hundred marks!’ repeated Amalech, 
bughtfully; ’tisa round sum, but suppose [ 
mepuld be able to procure it, what securities 
st thou offer for the reimbursement and in- 

4 These questions, were, as a matter of course, 
mepected, and promptly answered by Basil, 
ie°, after the discussion of a few preliminaries, 
Meecuted a bond couched in terms, and with 


unfair 
tupon 
of the 
hand, 
ion of 
y fear 
‘ternal 
id pro- 
they 
asure, 
at, for 
but 


deaf to their prayers, when they pursued a re- | considerations highly pleasurable to Amelech, 


and tending greatly to sweeten the bitter sneers 
and revilings of Montague, and both parties sep- 
arated with mutual satisfaction. 

A few months afterwards Basil, with a gay 
and happy air,encountered his friend Montague 
lounging in St. Paul’s. 

To his eager inquimes, he replied, that the 
temporary embarrassments under which he had 
laboured had been happily removed by the 
seasonable loan from Amelech; that he had 
moreover fallen in love witha fair and wealthy 
heiress, had won her affections, and the reluct- 
ant consent of her father, to whom rumour had 
busily whispered divers tales of his gallantry 
and juvenile indiscretions. An earnest promise 
of future amendment, however, on his part; and 
the blushing irresistible intercession of his be- 
loved and only daughter, had induced the father 
to promise he would consider of their wishes; 
which to the ardent lovers was tantamount to 
an approval, as they enjoyed his tacit permis- 
sion to meet as often ey pleased. But there 
was one speck, one so cloud in the horizon 
of his hopes: Basil had a rival, if not in the 
affections of his adored Beatrice, undoubtedly 
in the favour of his mistress’s sire. In the un- 
deviating correctness of his reformed life, how- 
ever, he still firmly relied upon ultimately 
bearing away the prize against all opposition. 

To attain this desired object, he was com- 
pelled to be painfully circumspect; at the same 
time the reformed regularity of his life conduc- 
ed greatly to the bettering of his fortune, and 
he now found himself in a condition to discharge 
the Jew’s bond, and it was on this just errand 
that he was bent, when unfortunately for Ame- 
lech, he met his quondam friend and ill-adviser 
Montague, who appeared to harbour an_ inve- 
terate hatred towards Amelech and all his tribe. 

He laughed at Basil’s punctuality, and by 
force of casuistry and the most poignant ridicule 
dissuaded him from putting his honest intentions 
into practice. 

It were bootless to detail the base, yet base- 
less arguments, wherewith he fortified the wa- 
vering resolution of Basil, or the dishonourable 
means they employed to deprive the Jew of his 
money and his right of claim. Suffice it to 
say, that they conspired together, obtained the 
uncancelled bond, and left the duped Amalech 
without resource. 

Basil certainly had some compunctious feel- 
ings, but the heartless Montague bade him re- 
member that Amalech wasa Jew and a heretic; 
and that as good catholics, they were perform- 
ing a duty in persecuting him by every means 
in their power. 

Amalech did not sit down quietly under his 
loss, but took every opportunity of remonstrat- 
ing with Basil upon the cruelty and ingrati- 
tude of his conduct, and perhaps Basil would 
have listened to him had not Montague invaria- 
bly been at hand to smother his qualms of con- 
science in his caustic derision. 

It wason one occasion ofthis kind when 
Amalech’s entreaties were only answered by 
the bitterest scorn and the most cutting sarcasm, 
that the Jew, stung by Basil’s ungenerous con- 
duct, solemnly avowed to be avenged, and ab- 
ruptly quitted the scoffing gallants with a look 
that effectually chilled their forced merriment. 

A tavern, however, was at hand, and thither 
they sought for refuge, from every obstructive 
feeling of care. 

In the height of their debauch, Gilbert D’Or- 
lias, Basil’s rival, chanced to enter. The most 
overstrained courtesy was invariably observed 
by both, and the fumes of generous wine having 
now exhilarated the spirits of Basil, he was 
more than usually cordial. 

Ata late hour they quitted the tavern, only 
to repair to an adjacent gambling house; for 
Gilbert,with acarelsss, playful sort of daring had 
challenged Basil to the hazardous contest. He 
appeared at first inclined to wave the offer, but 
his evil genius, Montague, vowed his dear triend 
should play with any man, and the too pliant 
disposition of Basil yielded. As they were on 
the point of entering the temple of chance, Bat 
sil, who was in the rear, felt some one puil him 
slightly by the cloak, and turning round he be- 
held Amelech.—The Jew was about to address 
him, when the inebriated Basil setup a loud 
laugh, and called to his companions that they 
might participate with him in the pleasure of 
sporting with the money lender. But the in- 
tended butt of their rude jests had vanished. 

One hour afterwards beheld the weak and ir- 
resolute Basil, the pale victim of despair. 

He was utterly ruined. His rival had strip- 
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world; and his dear friend Montague, had left 
him to his gloomy reflections. 

The next day Basil was the inmate ofa cell in 
Ludgate, at that time a prisoner for debtors.— 
Hope now seemed forever banished from his 
breast. 

‘* The accursed Jew,” cried he, “ is the de- 
mon that hath worked this evil chance. He 
vowed vengeance, and he hathtaken it. Fare- 
well, Beatrice, and farewell, life; for life is no- 
thing worth deprived of thy smiles. Oh! how 
will my rival triumph in the ruin he hath made. 
The Jew and he have conspired to overwhelm 
me, and I am lost.” And the thought that Gilbert 
D’Orlias would win his mistress, by his own in- 
discretion, almost drove him to distraction. 

In two days there was to bea grand fete 
given by Beatrice’s father. Basil’s absence, of 
course, could not be excused, or pass unobserv- 
ed, and he had no doubt but that his rival would 
take advantage of so favorable opportunity to 
misrepresent him and improve his own views. 
His creditors were deaf to his promises and 
solicitations, and his friend, Montague, was no 
where to be found at this crisis, when advice 
and assistance would have been most valuable. 

The morning of the intended fete arrived.- 
Basil, heartless and desponding, was sitting 
brooding over his luckless fate, when a sligh, 
noise at the iron gratings of his cell caused him 
to turn his head in that direction. 

The swarthy features of Amalech met his 
sight, and Basil imagined that he saw a bitter 
smile of pleasure illuminate the Hebrew’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Come in,” said he, “ in a hollow and des- 
paring voice—*‘come in—my suspicions are now 
verified—come in, Jew, and feast upon the mi- 
sery thou hast wrought. What further ven- 
geance dost thou seek, thou heartless monster?” 

Amalech stood before the dejected Basil, 
gazed steadfastly upon him, with a calm and 
unruffied brow. “Christian,” cried he, in a 
stern and solemn voice, “thou hast wronged me 
without provocation—nay, I held out my hand 
to thee in the time of need—I raised thee up— 
and thou didst smite me. Returning evil for 
good, can I then wonder that a christian who 
thus openly despises the dictates of his own re- 
ligion, will respect mine? What though I ama 
Jew, thinkest thou that I have not the feelings 
of a man as wellas thee? and shall I not avenge 
an insult when chance has placed an enemy 
within my grasp?” 

‘*Fiend of hell!” exclaimed the maddened 
Basil, “and is not thy vengeance sufficiently 
glutted, Sut thew must come to taunt me in the 
dungeon thy villany hath provided? Away, or 
by Heaven! I will strike thee to the earth!” 


But Amalech was unmoved at his anger, and 
showing no signs of retreat, the exasperated 
Basil raised his hand to execute his threat—and 
the next moment the vigorous hand of the Jew 
had laid him at his feet unharmed, and with so 
much facility as if he had been a mere child. 


** Foolish and impetuous youth!” said Ama- 
lech, “when wilt thou learn to be guided by 
reason and justice? ButI will teach thee a les- 
son that, while thou hast life, shall never be for- 
gotten. We shall meet again!” and so saying, 
he hastily quitted the abashed and discomfitted 
Basil. 


A few minutes had scarcely elapsed, when 
the keeper of the prison entered, and politely 
informed Basil that he was free, and at the same 
time placing in his hands a weighty bag of 
marks. 

“What!—who! whence comes this timely— 
this precious aid!” demanded the astonished 
Basil. 

“Thy friend, sir, has discharged thy debts, 
and paid the fees,” replied the keeper— 
Know’st thou not— 

“Friend! what friend?” 

“ He who just now quitted thee.” 

‘*Impossible!—the Jew—heavens! what have 
I done?” exclaimed Basil, and the tears filled 
his eyes, as he clasped his hands together, and 
rushed forth from the prison. 

* * * * 
Gilbert D’Orlais was there; but Beatrice was 
insensible to his gallant attentions, for her joy 
was chilled by the absence of Basil, though hope 
still whispered to her beating heart, that her 
lover would momentarily arrive. 

The ball was, however, about to commence, 
and Basil had not made his appearance. 
*“ Where in the name of wonder,” asked Bea- 
trice’s father, is our young friend Basil? 


ped him of every mark he possessed in the, 


sir, to inform thee 


“ Basil is here!” exclaimed Beatrice, eagerly 


interrupting him, ‘yonder he comes!” 

_ Gilbert shrunk back in speechless horror and 
dismay. His trembling limbs appeared scarce- 
ly able to support him, But the die was cast; 
and escape was vain. 


_ Basil, on quitting the prison, had lost no time 
im seeing Amalech, and pouring forth the over- 
flowing gratitude of his contrite heart. Andto 
his amazement, the Jew unfolded to him the 
particulars of a deep laid plot, which had been 
contrived by his rival, in conjunction with the 
perfidious Montague, to ruin him. He had, 
moreover, obtained such unanswerable testimo- 
ny of the conspirators’ villany, that D’Orlais and 
Montague precipitately fled from public expo- 
sure; while the fortunate Basil speedily receiv- 
ed the bulk of his property—was blessed" by 
the hand and heart of the lovely Beatrice—and 
remembered with gratitude Taz zew’s RE- 
VENGE. 


POLICE REPORT—Wednesday. 

Miss Hannah Maria Juliana Shum and her beau, 
re was a damsel, one Miss Hannah Maria Juliana 
Shum, charged on the books of the watch-house with 
havirg robbed a young gentleman of a pinch-back 
watch—The young gentleman made such a pathetic 
appeal against the publication of his name—being as 
he said, ‘‘a young man just verging into the affairs of 
the world,” that we shall content ourselves (and our 
readers also, we hope) with saying, he was simply a 
young gentleman of little person and that little made 
the most of, secundem artem; that is to say the boot- 
maker had lengthened him at one end, and the hair 
dresser at the other; whilst his tailor had done all, 
= ; pars could do, to increase his bulk longitu- 

inally. 
The damsel—Miss Hannah Maria Juliana Shum—- 
was notthe purest damsel in existence, perhaps; cer- 
tainly not the purest in attire; and her face, pretty 
as it was, would have been all the more fascinating 
for a commodity of a soap and water description. — 
But on describing the persons of this rather ill- 
matched pair, we shall forget their adventures,— 
They were thus then:— 
e youn leman left his home on the prece- 
ding night withthe intention of going to the play, but 
in his way thither he met Miss Hannah Maria Juli- 
ana Shum, and she looked at him from wnder her 
black arched eye-brow with such a look as he could 
in no wise resist. Now, since he could not resist, 
he should have turned his back, and fled; but instead 
of flying he stood still, and asked her how she did.— 
She replied, that she would be very well if she was 
not so very cold; and sighing deeply, she added, **Oh 
what a delightful thing is a glass of nice hot brandy 
sling, on sucha piereing cold night as this!” Here 
was a direct appeal to the young gentleman’s gene- 
rosity, and gallantry, avd all that sort of thing, and 
every thing in the world almost; and he could no 
more resist the appeal than he could the sparkling of 
her jet black eye. So he gave her his arm and his 
heart together; and looking round, he saw the words 
‘Fine Cogniae Brandy, neat as imported,” staring 
him full in the face from the windows of a tavern, 
most opportunely opposite. What was to be said 
for it? Nothing at all. In his opinion the brandy 
sling was inevitable, and they went into the tavern 
and drank a glass; and so delightful did they find it, 
that they had another, and another, and another.— 
But still, as Miss Hannah Maria Juliana Shum poet- 
ically remarked, 


“The sweetness that pleasure has in it, 

Is always so slow to come forth,” 

that they had another or two to help it to come forth 
the faster, and it did to such a degree, thut the young 
gentleman took up the song and sang, 


onward we journey, how pleasant 
To pause, and inhabit awhile 
few grassy spots, like the present, 
That ‘mid the dull wilderness smile!’’* 


By and by two other Jadies, friends of Miss Han- 
nah Maria Juliana Shum’s, dropped in, and the gen- 
tleman insisting upon it, they also had some glasses 
of nice hot brandy sling, which they also foand very 
delightful. In short, they were all so jocund, that 
the gentleman made up his mind to make a night of 
it. ‘But first,” said he, “1 should like to just ste 

home and tell them not to sit upfor me.” ‘* Tell 
the devil,” exclaimed Miss Hannah Maria Juliana 
Shum, that’sall a hum, for if you goes away you’le 
not come back again.” The gentleman was shock- 
ed, but his love was not shaken, and he pledged hi 
honour that he would return. ‘*J/onour is all in my 
eye,” said the gentle Juliana Shum,—‘*‘Pledge your 
honour indeed !—will you pledge your watch?” “I 
will!” said the getleman, and he did—for as we have 
already stated, he wasa young gentleman. The la- 
dies waited his return, because they were not very 
well able to go, in consequence of the Cognise. How 
they amused themselves during his absence, did not 
appear; but when the gentleman returned, he very 
naturally expected the return of his watch, and the 
ladies very naturally knew nothing of it; whereupon 
the young gentleman’s love exploded with a bounce; 


Gilbert D’Orlais, with a hypocritical mourn-| and his love being all gone, he was ungallant enough 
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Shum, all brandy-begone as she was, to the watch 
house. 

During the night, however, he repented himself of 
his cruelty, and he now told the Justice that he did 
not wish to prosecute her. ‘*Iam,” said he, ‘‘a 
young man just verging into the affairs of the world, 
and a business of this kind has such an ugly look 
with it, that I shall be much obliged to you, sir, if 
you let the lady go; and 1 am sure she is very wel- 
come to keep the watch.” 

The gentle Juliana, seeing matters in this comfort- 
able train, ventured to tender the gentleman his 
Pinchback again, which he as tenderly refused, and 
then the Magistrate dismissed them both, with a ra- 
ther untender admonition.—N. Y. Star. 


* A resplendent gas-light was just then sheddlng its ra- 
diance over the happy pair. 


EXTRACTS 
From late foreign journals seceived at this office. 
A Gay Decetver.—At Hatton-garden, W. New- 
man, a man of respectable appearance, was charged 
under the following circumstances: Louisa Prior, a 
od-looking girl, who is in the service of Mr. War- 
en, Highstreet, Islington, stated that on leaving 
Islington Church one Sunday evening, the prisoner 
accosted her, and she formed an acquaintance with 
him. She afterwards met him several times, and he 
represented himself as the son of a respectable licen- 
sed victualler in Yorkshire, with the expectation of 
coming himself into possession of a public house. — 
He made her some trifling presents, and induced her 
to believe that he could not exist without her society, 
and that he would marry her. This quite turned her 
head, and she could think of nothing but the duties 
of a blooming landlady. ‘Three weeks ago he said 
he was short of money, and she readily gave him 
what he asked, and subsequently every shilling that 
she had, fancying that it was required by the young 

entleman for putting matters to rights respecting 
his public-house. When he had got all her money 
she received no further visits from him. 
Mr. Serjeant Sellon: How came you to be so sim- 
le as to believe what he said? Prosecutrix: Why, 
ir, he spoke so affectionately that I could not do 
otherwise than believe him; and he told me that he 
would let me have my money back again. Prisoner 
a My dear Louisa knows werry well that] 

oves her, and would’nt rob her for all the world— 
no, not heven the hinges of gold. Mr. Sergeant Sel- 
lon: What do you say about having borrowed. the 
money from her, in the manner you have done?— 
Prisoner: You’re right, your Worship, I only bor- 
rowed it by way of loan; I assure you I meant to re- 
turn it, if she only gave metime. Mr. Serjeant Sel- 
lon: Why did you promise her marriage? Prisoner: 
I own I did; I do not deny it; but she wouldn’t have 
patience. Prosecutrix (blushing:) 1 am sure I wait- 
ed with great patience, your Worship; I don’t think 
he means to marry me now, that I don’t. [laughter] 
The brother of the proseeutrix said, he had reason 
to believe thatthe defendant was in the habit of meet- 
ing and deceiving poor girlsin asimilar way. Mr. 
Sergeant Sellon regretted that he could not punish 
him, as the transaction was one of debt. The pri- 
soner was then discharged. 

Hicuway Ronsery.—Three ruflianly-looking 
fellows were on Thursday committed from Mary-la- 
bonne Office, to take their trials for knocking down 
a poor old woman, named Mary Keat, and robbing 
her of 7s., under the following aggravated circum- 
stances: ‘The poor old woman, who, among other 
marks of violence, exhibited a dreadtul black eye, 
and a face much swollen, stated that she resided at 
No. 11, Flask-walk, Hampstead, and that she was in 
the daily habit of going out to wash for a laundress 
at Hollybush, about half a mile from her own resi- 
dence. On Saturday night she received seven shil- 
lings, the amount of her week’s earnings, which ha- 
ving deposited in her pocket, she departed to return 
home, about half-past eleven o’clock, carrying as 
was her usual custom (she being lame,) a stick in 
one hand, and a lantern in the other. On arriving in 
Heath-street, not far from her own dwelling, she 
met the three prisoners, when Cannon, who walked 
behind the others, suddenly kicked the lantern out of 
her hand, and at the same instant she received a ter- 
rific blow over the right eye, which laid her sense- 
less on the ground; some time elapsed before she re- 
covered her senses, when, on feeling about the road, 
she discovered her pocket, which had been torn from 
her side, and that the 7s. she had just before placed 
there had been taken out and carred off; she also 
found that she had been robbed of her shawl. She 
then got up, as soon as she was able, and proceeded 
to look for the prisoners, who, however had made 
their escape. She immediately made the best of her 
way home, aud the next morning gave information to 
the police. The prisoners were recognised as having 
been engaged in selling fish and vegetables about 
Hampstead. 

Love aStaBre.—At Mary-la-bonne office on 
Wednesday, a respectable corn-chandler, was charg- 
ed before the Magistrates with having assaulted a 
oung married woman, whose husband is coachman 


toa solicitor in St. John’s Wood Road. The de- 
fendant supplied the stables with corn; and on Satur- 
day morning during the absence of the coachman, 
he called and delivered some corn. He then pro- 
ceeded into the apartment of the pfosecutrix, and 
dragging her into the loft, took liberties with her.— 
She resisted; and in the scuffle, the defendant’s watch 
fell out of his pocket, and rolled down stairs, The 


man was coming up the stair case, and he desisted 
from his attempts. The prosecutrix said she would 
inform her husband on his arrival; to which the de- 
fendant replied, ‘‘Hush, hush; say no more about it. 
I’m fond of the women, and that’s the truth.””—The 
defendant declared that the prosecutrix had, three 
months ago, invited him to repose by her side, and 
he was so not ungallant as to refuse. On another oc- 
casion I had a Jong tete-a-tete with her; and on pre- 
paring to go, I proposed taking the empty sack with 
me, when she archly smiled and said, ** Oh, you 
simpleton, you’re not half up to snuff, I see, leave 
the sack by all means, and that will be an excuse to 
call again.” He of course profited by this hint.— 
‘The prosecutrix positively denied this statement, 
and her husband said he did not believe a word of it. 
Uhe defendant was beld to bail. 

A farmer of Haberhausen, in Swabia, on the 24th 
ult., in a fit of religious fanaticism, killed his wife 
by cutting her throat, and then beating her violently 
with a metal crucifix, in order, as he said, to drive 
the devil out of her. During this insane and cruel 
operation, his children were compelled to remain on 
their knees, repeating their prayers, ‘The neighbors 
came in at the cries of the poor woman, but too late 
to save her life.—Galignani. 

Horst Kittep sy A Boar.—The following sin- 
gular instance of the ferocity of a boar occurred in 
the vicinity of this city a short time since:—A horse 
having been put into a meadow in which were a boar 
and some store pigs, was attacked by the former, 
which, it is suppesed, instantly inflicted such a 
wound upon it as to render it incapable of effectual 
resistance; the entrails were torn out, and the poor 
animal, whilst in this state, set upon by the whole of 
na pigs, was partly devoured alive.—Hereford Jour- 
nal, 


Tn a case of seduction tried during the past week 
between Burwell Betts, father of Sarah Betts, Plaintiff, 
and Oliver Coles, Defendant, in the Superior Court 
of this city, the jury gave a verdict of ‘len Thousand 
Dollars against the defendant—a verdict than which, 
if the report of the case published in this morning’s 
Courier be at all accurate—one more unjust and un- 
sustained by evidence, was never pronounced. The 
party injured was, it appears, 24 years of age, had 
been duly warned of her danger, yet continued to 
admit the addresses of the alleged seducer, and was 
content to live with him ina state of concubinage for 
six years—and it was only when this disgraceful 
connection was broken off by the defendant, that the 
father of the woman brought this suit. All this ‘sa- 
vours much more of the spirit of speculation, than of 
the spirit of injured innocence, or virtuous indignas 
tion, or humble contrition. —N. Y. Am. 


Tendon Police. Theatrical Quarrels.—The Ac- 
tor’s Breeches.—Mr. Hughes, comedian at the 
New Loudon Bridge Theatre, (two penny theatre) 
was summoned for an assualt on Miss Clarissa Fre 
derica Fisher, ‘he fair complainant had commenc- 
ed her statement, when Mr. Alderman Ansley said, 
“Excuse me, but you twist and twirl about so that 1 
presume you are a figurante in the theatre??? Miss 
Clarissa. No, sir, I leld the principal tragical busi- 
ness, She then stated that on Wednesday evening, 
Mr. Hughes came to herand impertinently asked 
where his breeches were. Her blood fired at such 
an insult, and the only reply she made was, ‘Out 
thou two penny half-penny jumping actor!?? Upon 
which Mr. Hughes struck her. Mr. Hughes. Your 
Worship, when I retired to my dressing room, in 
order to put on my private clothes, I found every 
thing right but my breeches. They were gone— 
gone. I heard that this fair lady had been seen about 
my room, and so I quietly said to her, “where Miss, 
is my breeches?” She took umbrage, and called 
me names, upon which I pushed her, but that was 
all. I found my breechesin my room, next day. 
“‘And your money,” anxiously inquired the Alder- 
man, ‘* was it safe??? ** Money, sir,” replied Mr. 
Hughes, ‘*Lord, sir,it was the wrone time of the 
a (laughter.) The lady was told she might 
indict. 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALES. 

The paramount influence of women on the charac- 
ter, morals, and destiny of a nation, cannot be too 
often insisted on, or its importance too fully develop- 
ed. In attaining their ends, and accomplishing their 
purposes, men generally use means open and un- 
disguised, and frequently even when not intending 
it these approximate to commands or force. Wo- 
man in aceomplishing her intentions does no such 
thing; her powers, and she is, as she ought to be, 
fully sensible of the fact, lie ina different sphere of 
action, a course of conduct very dissimilar. Pliant 
and winning in her manners; in her motions asin her 
speech, persuasive and seductive, she succeeds in 
making an impression where man would fail; and 
while her charms captivate and soften, the yielding 
material receives whatever impulse and impress she 
pleases to give. Her grace and beauty win their 
way to the heart, and throw a fascinating attraction 
over every thing she says or does; if she pleads the 
cause of virtue we are already the converts to her 
opinions; if she appears, where woman never should 
and never does appear, till all that renders the fe- 
male character lovely is irretrievably lost, as the 
champion of immorality, we can scarcely bring our- 
selves to condemn; we pity, we excuse, we palliate. 
Hence a woman destitute of eorrect principles, and 
an outcast from honour, and virtue, is ten times 


noise caused the defendant to imagine that the coach-| 


‘more dangerous to the welfare of a community than 


a man, however abandoned and vile he may be.— 
Hence too, results the necessity of giving the power 
woman possesses, a proper direction by education, 
by inculeating sound and healthy principles of moral 
action, and by pointing out to the pure hearted, but 
young and inexperienced, the dangers which may 
be averted when known, but which are perhaps not 
suspected. Our instinctive passions and feelings lie 
deep in our very natures, and itis right they should 
be there, for the hand of the Creator implanted them 
—itis right, however, that the godlike faculty of 
reason should still retain the ascendaney originally 
given to it, and the affections and the passions still 
keep their proper places of servants, and not assume 
that of imperious masters in the human breast. So 
long as this is the case, the noble faculties of the 
heart will be developed, innocence be unspotted, the 
feelings unperverted, and virtue triumphant. The 
female mind will be intent on the important duties 
which belong to her, instead of those useless but 
more showy objects, perhaps, which too often fix fe- 
male attention and admiration. The very habit of 
contemplating foolish, indecent, or frivolous things, 
if we do not give way to their adoption or indulgence. 
has an injurious and enervating effect on the mind, 
destroys its capabilities, and incapacitates it for heal- 
thy and vigorous exercise. Among the various 
causes which act with greater or less intensity in giv- 
ing a decided tone to female character and influence, 
I think the connexion which invariably exists betwen 
extravagance and indecency in dress, and laxity of 
morals, is not the least deserving of notice; and I also 
believe that itis altogether more intimately connect- 
ed with the happiness and prosperity of the country, 
than it would seem to be considered by those con- 
servators of public morals who have alluded to it in 
their strictures on the numerous causes which have a 
tendency to public demoralization. 

The scale which marks the rise and fall of na- 
tions, is gradvated much in the following manner:— 
unbending virtue; simplicity of dress and manners; 
purity of morals; courage; conquest; wealth; luxury; 
elfeminacy; licentiousness; degradation; ruin. Such 
is the voice of all history—such the experience of all 
ages; and if a living witness of the correctness of this 
divisiou is required, look at Italy. Here the stern 
virtues of the old Romans have been swallowed in 
a sea of luxury produced by conquest and wealth, 
and the degeneracy of their sons is without a paral- 
lel among the nations. Licentiousness has made 
the men women, and the women of this beautiful 
clime are, in morals—what must not be named 
among those accustomed to the virtue, purity, and 
decencies of the unperverted female heart. Like 
causes will produce like effects; and if, as the Ro- 
man moralists assert, the females of Italy paved the 
way for this unlimited depravation of morals, by 
their disregard of propriety and decency in dress 
and manners, we may expect the results of similar 
experiments in any other, or our Own country, will 
not be more favourable. 

I know there are many who affectto treat the 
connexion between dress and morals, as a question 
solely relating to broadeloths and merinos—ribands 
and muslin—large or small waists—and hence by 
their causticity or their sneers, have aggravated 
the very evil upoo which they were animadverting. 
Experience as satisfactorily proves, that few men or 
women can be laughed out of a fashion; when there 
are many, who, if convinced it was wrong, would 
abandon it withouta momeot’s hesitation. ‘The pas- 
sion for dress, or for particular modes of dress, 
when carried as it frequently is to excess, becomes a 
mania, or phrenzy, and renders persons ridiculous, if 
rothing worse. Men sometimes render themselves 
the objects of deserved contempt by their costume; 
but these foolish departures from propriety, are 
generally confined to a few individuals of a certain 
class, who are well understood, and whose claims to 
intelligence and decency are nine times in ten, ex- 
actly on a par with the affected decorations of their 
exterior. With the women of our country the case 
is different. Whether owing toa disposition anx- 
ious to captivate and please—or a taste more dispos- 
ed for show and parade—or an opportunity being 
furnished for the indulgence of dress, in a greater 
amount of unoccupied time, I do not decide—cer- 
tain it is, a fondness for, and in some instances, a la- 
mentable extravagance in dress may be traced among 
the varicus classes of our females, which I think has 
a direct tendency to demoralize, and render frivo 
fous and vain, our fair countrywomen, who ought to 
look upon’ themselves as created for nobler and bet 
ter purposes. Nothing can be more clearly esta- 
blished from the example of the past, or the expe- 
rience of the present, than the fact, that the morality 
and happiness of a people is in an exact ratio to the 
intelligence, modesty, and virtue of the women; and 
further, that the modesty and virtue so absolutely 
essential to the character of woman, is in precise 
proportion to the general decency and propriety of 
the female costume of the country. It is idle to 
talk of the innate principles of virtue implanted in 
the female bosom, being proof to the unceasing and 
undermining attacks of adress which sets modesty 
and decency at defiance. 

, Such is the structure of the hnman mind, that im- 
proprieties, vices, and crimes, which at first startle 
with disgust and horror, soon lose their deformities, 
and are embraced, and perpetrated with scarce a com- 
punctious visiting of conscience: and departures from 
decency and propriety in dress, however revolting 
at first sight they may appear, soon cease to scanda- 
lize, as at their earliest introduction. It is here 


lies the danger of indelicacy in female costume: the 


mind is gradually and insensibly corrupted and des 
praved; and when the instinctive delicacy of mind is 
destroyed—when the fine sense of propriety which 
shrinks intuitively at the least appearance of immo- 
desty is blunted—the individual, however unconscious 
of itshe may be, ison the verge of a precipice where 
a single step may be utter ruin. With the ever 
changing fashions of the day, 1 do not intermeddle; 
and although I maintain, that the true medium of 
elegance ina lady’s Cress, like iruth in conflicting 
arguments, is generally to be found about midway 
between the extremes; yet so long as tha fashions 
do not interfere with public health or public morals, 
those who introduce, or those who adopt them, 
are not amenable to the bar of public opinion, 
however absurd or ridiculous they may render them- 
selves. 

Sull, noman, who is a real friend of the fair sex; 
who wishes to see them what God has made them, 
worthy of a love and friendship of the most pure and 
elevated kind; no man who isa real lover of his 
country, and believes that in an elevated standard of 
morals and virtue, isto be found its safety, and the 
permanence of its republican institutions, could wish 
to see the dresses of Vestris, Fay, or Taglioni, the 
fashions of the Parisian or Neapolitan opera dancers, 
introduced among his fair countrywomen, sensible 
the same Ceterioration in female virtue and public 
morals would assuredly follow in their train. No 
man who values the reputation of his country, and is 
acquainted with the state of morals which exists 
among the females of fashion in Italy, Paris, and 
London, and knows that the same effects may be 
produced here, will remain silent, but enter his de- 
cided protest, and raise his monitory voice, against 
the introduction of those causes which in those places 
have produced so fearful a catastrophe. If the foun- 
tain of temale influence is poisoned at its source— 
if her thoughts and feelings, instead of being pure, 
noble, and worthy of her place in society, are di- 
verted into vain, trifling, unworthy, or depraved 
channels, instead of spreading health, happiness and 
virtue in her course, she becomes the fruitful source 
of a moral malaria, of pestilence and death. 

One of the most infallible indications of the true 
character of a woman is to be found in her dress. If 
it be plain, neat, and becoming; without ostentation 
or finery, or vulgar coarseness—free from affected 
prudery, or shameless exposure of person, it may 
weil be supposed to indicate an intelligent mind, not 
without a desire to please, but unwilling in the attain- 
ment of that object, to sacrifice that which in woman 
is without price, unspetted purity of heart. On the 
contrary, if we see a woman, whatever may be her 
station or pretensions, with adress in the extreme of 
fashion and bedecked with all imaginable frippery, 
she may be safely set down as wanting in sound sense 
and possessed of an extra portion of vanity. If, in 
addition to this, a determination to display a pretty 
foot and ancle at any hazard is visible; and the corsage 
is so low, that—(but I am not writing for a medical 
journal, and really have no words to express, without 
giving offence, how far, what the celebrated Burke 
galls **the most beautiful part of a beautiful woman,” 
in these days of nudity is sometimes unveiled by the 
votary of fashion;) there is a moral certainty that that 
woman’s hear ist corrupted; and that, however insen- 
sible of the fact she may be, the inflammable train is 
laid, which a single spark may cause to explode, and 
thus complete a ruin she herself had incautiously 
invited, 

A pure hearted girl, who by her devotion to fashion, 
suffers herself to be led inadvertently into improprie- 
ties in dress, and an immodest exposure of her per- 
son, cannot know to what revolting suspicions she 
exposes herself in the estimation of those, whose 
long acquaintance with the world has enabled them 
to see much of it as it really is, and quite enough to 
confirm them in the opinion, that innocence never 
dwells long where that instinctive sense of decorum 
which causes lovely woman, like the sensitive plant, 
to recoil from the least violence, is obliterated from 
the mind. No matter by what names they may be 
justified—no matter in what circles they may be 
adopted—that woman is lost who submits to prac- 
tices which her unsophisticated and pure feelings 
tell her are incorrect: who begins to tamper with 
the warning monitions of unperverted taste, and feels 
a pleasure in advancing in her dress to the very 
verge of decency, if not continually venturing on 
the well known precincts of immodesty and indecen- 
cy. If advice on this very delicate topic might safe- 
ly be suggested, or would be accepted, | would say 
to my fair friends, in the words of Pope, with! 
slight alteration: 

** Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such 

As veil their charms too little, or too much.” 
And desire them to rest fully assured of the fac’, 
that imagination, in picturing the charms of woms, 
can always equal, if not exceed, the reality; and the! 
the ardour of pursuit inevitably ceases, when fanc! 
whispers there is nothing more to win. 


The New York Gazette of yesterday says,—‘‘ 0: 
Saturday night there was a firing of cannon in ov! 
offing, since which there has been no chance for he*’ 
vy ships to come in. The Austrian ships of wat 


before mentioned, are due, and it is probable the 
are now in the offing. 

The late severe weather, and head winds, has * 
doubt oceasioned much suffering among the crews ° 
vessels long since due. It would be a humane, * 
well asa saving to the concerned, to despatch sever 
vessels to sea, with men and provisions, to affor 
relief and assistance,” 


* 
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NORTHERN LIBER TIES—THE EXCHANGE 
Some few days ago we paid a visit to the North- 


3 ern Exchange, situated in Third below Green—an- 
h ticipating a rich treat, from the very favourable re- 
- orts we had heard from various quarters, of the 
sos Puilding and its decorations, and contrary to custom 
e in such cases, found our expectations more than 
Fr realised. Were we called upon for proof of the 
e% increasing prosperity, taste, and intelligence of our 
of fellow citizens of the Northern Liberties, we would 
is find ample testimony in the public spirit and enter~ 
ay prise of the proprietors, and the prompt and gratily- 
ne ing patronage with which they are being rewardec : 
8 The arrangement of the Bar Room, which is one 0 
ny the largest we have ever seen, 18 altogether unique 
me and in the highest degree tasteful. It was got up, = 
understand, by Abraham M ‘Donough, chair 
ornamental painter and gilder, No. 111 south Secon 
- street, who is advantageously known to many of - 
_ fellow citizens, as the person who fitted up the 
nd cabin of the packet ship Susquehanna, which sails 
nis between this port and Liverpool, than which no ves- 
of sel has ever been more admired both at home and 
the abroad. Above the Bar Room, and stretching across 
ish the whole breadth of the building, isa Ball Room, 
the unequalled in splendour, and inferior in dimensions 
oS, ® to no other in Philadelphia. Back of the ball room, 
ble are a number of dressing rooms for ladies and gen- 
plic Ftlemen. We had almost forgotten to state that the 
No ) Free Admission Reading Room of the establishment 
d is is furnished with an extensive assortment of news- 
ists ® papers, from all parts of the Union, and with many 
and © literary works of high repute. The bar is stocked 
y be with the choicest liquors, and the well known repu- 
de- ) tation of the very gentlemanly proprietors, Messrs. 
‘inst ) Vasey & Co., will assure to all visiters a becoming 
aces } portion of courtesy and respect. 
yun — 
POLICE. REPORT. 
Wuenrr suatt | Walters, a 
di- tailor, was brought up from the Watch-house, to 
aved answer the complaint of Mr. ‘Thomas Thompson, 
and who isa taylor also—that is to say, they are two 
taabsin' tailors: Mr. ‘Thompson, the master, and Mr. Wal- 
ters, the man, or to speak more proverbially, the 
true help. 
. if Mr. Walter lodges on Mr. Thomas Thompson’s 
ation =" premises, situate near the classic neighbourhood of 
cted = 7% the Five Points, and attwo o’clock yesterday morn- 
may = =7@ ing, Mr. Thomas Thompson being fast asleep in 
|, not =F hed, was awoke by some person on his side of the 
ttain~ bed, leaning over him and saying, “ Be quiet, cant 
oman you?” At the same moment Mrs, Thompson 
n the screamed, and said, ‘tom Thompson, there’s a 
> her strange man inthe room.” What the devil doyou 
me of want here?” exclaimed Mr. ‘Tom ‘Thompson, va- 
PEVY, PW jorously jumping out of bed, and seizing the strange 
sense BF man by the collar. To which the stranger replied, 
If, in by giving Mr. Tom Thompson a thump on the eye; 
pretty and unseaming his shirt from top to bottom! This 
rsage was strange treatment in one’s own bedroom! But 
edical Mr. Tom Thompson kept his hold, Mrs. Thomp- 
ithout “"Wson alarmed the lodgers, the lodgers called the watch, 
Burke ithe watch came (with as much speed as they could) 
mani,” ( and when they held their lanterns to the strange man’s 
by the 7 Biface, who should it be but Mr. Walters! He had 
at that =" not word to throw to a dog,” as one of the wit- 
insene nesses shrewdly remarked: and therefore he was at 
rain 18 once consigned to the care of the watchman, who 
le, and him away to the watch-house. Mr. Thompe- 
jiously “son added that his wife was so much alarmed at the 
Beircumstance, she was quite unable to attend this 
ashion, but that she had told him she was 
‘oprie= f awoke by some one squeezing ber tiand, and saying 
or per> aforesaid, Be quiet! cant you?” 
ns she 9 Mr. Walters was now called upon for his de- 
whose “fence. But first it may be as well to say something 
them person. He was young—say five and twenty 
ugh to in stature—by no means fat—parenthesis- 
> never complexion—un- 
-corum Waccinated —scarlet-trimmed eyes—an Asthanta nose 
e plant, “3j-and a mouth capacious enough to admit the biggest 
from cabbage that was ever boiled, 
may be @ **A combination and a form indeed, 
nay be @ When any thing did seem to set its seal, 
o prace To give the world assurance of a man,” 
oon ee We have been thus particular in deseribing the 
nd feels person of Mr. Walsers, in order to show that he had 
he very o business to be meddling with Mrs. Thompson or 
ith any other lady, 
te Be And now for his defence:—**Please your honour’s 
rht safes Or ship, Sir, said he, *l have lodged in Mr. Tho- 
wuld say has Thompsou’s house just one month next Toosday 


he fact, 


en fancy 


ble they (3nd Ig! give you my honour that I did not go there 
Wetentionally.” 

5, has ec a ‘The magistrate had no faith in the honour of Mr. 

crews 0 a mY alters, and he was ordered to and bail for the as- 

sane, # mult; and in default thereof he was handed over to 

h sever®, watchman to be conveyed to the place from 

to 


» witha 


woman, 
and that 


On 
3, 
n in ou 
for hear 
of wat, 


eek—I think it’s Toosday; but howsomdever, that’s 
ither here nor there. I’m a young man from the 
unt.,, your worship; a tailor by trade; and so is 
r. Thomas Thompson—only he’s a master, and 
em aman! (he Justice smiled.) Last night, 
our honour’s worship, sir, I meta joo friends, and 

hen I went home I bad a great deal of trouble to 
id the street door—(No doubt of it, observed the 
ustice )—and some how or other, when I got in, in- 
ead’ of getting into my own room—I got into the 
ard, it’s a sort of timber yard, please your honour’s 
orship—I’m sare for a good long hour, and I could 
t find my road out of it for the life of me!—and 
last LT found myself in Mr. Thomas Thompson’s 
Pd room; but I'l} be hanged if ever I struck him; 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


whence he came, till the next Special Session.—N. 
Y. Star. 


CAMILLUS. 
A new tragedy with this title has been pro- 
duced at one of the New York theatres, and 
with much success, It is from the pen of James 
B. Phillips, Esq. a native of this city, if we are 
correctly informed: The Evening Star says of 
it:—** This tragedy was repeated for the second 
time at the Bowery last evening, and was re- 
ceived, as on its first representation, with decid- 
ed success—the sentiments, so full of patriotic 
feeling, were given with an effect we scarcely 
expected from Mr. Ingersoll, who embodied the 
conceptions of the author in a manner which 
entitles him to much credit, He was highly 
relished and applauded by the audience. The fe- 
male character, one abounding in sweet poetic 
phrases, was ably delineated by Mrs. Flynn, to 
whom the author is much indebted. The mi- 
nor characters were respectably sustained. Mr. 
Jones we would advise to throw a little more 
warmth into the dialogue he sustains, as he 
makes a most dispassionate and philosophical 
lover. We congratulate Mr. Phillipson having 
produced a tragedy alike successful on the 
stage and in the closet, which will not suffer by 
comparison with the most celebrated produc- 
tions of modern authors. . 


WATER. 
The New York Board of Aldermen have, by 


a vote of 11 to 2, adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Legislature of that State to pass a law 
authorising the Common Council to raise 
$2,500,000 by loan, at a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding five per cent. for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the project of supplying the city 
with pure and wholesome water. 


A city ordinance of Savannah requires that all 
free persons of colour residing there shall, once 
a year, register their names at the clerk’s office 
of the city, under a penalty of five dollars for 
omitting to do so. 


THE MORMON MYSTERY. 
We rejoice that the humbug of the Mormon 


bible is about to be fully exposed. A late num- 
ber of the Wayne, (Pa.) Sentinel, informs us 
that Dr. F. Hulbert, of Kirtland, O., has been 
engaged for some time, in different parts of the 
state, in pursuit of facts and information relative 
to the origin and history of the Book of Mor- 
mon. The Sentinel says:—** Dr. H. has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the object of his mis- 
sion, and an authentic history of the whole af- 
fair will shortly be given to the public. The 
original manuscript of the Book was written 
some thirty years since by a respectable clergy- 
man, now deceased, whose name we are not 
permitted to give. It was designed to be 
published as a romance, but the author died 
soon after it was written, and hence the plan 
failed. The pretended religious character of 
the work has been superadded by some more 
modern hand—believed to be the notorious Rig- 
don. These particulars have been derived by 
Dr. Hulbert from the widow of the author of 
the original manuscript.” 


Harrowgate, a beautiful country seat on the 
Frankford Road, and formerly kept as a public 
house of the most fashionable character, was dis- 
posed of at public auction at the Merchants’ 
Coffee House, on Wednesday evening last, for 

ur thousand dollars. 


Ex-President Madison has honoured the U, 
S. Naval Lyceum with an Autographical com- 
munication, presenting it with sixteen- volumes 
of valuable books. 
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MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY. 
Messrs. Carey & Hart have just republished 
these interesting memoirs in a single volume of 
about five hundred pages. The work is printed 
neatly and is bound in a substantial volume, but 
with more reference to economy and utility than 
beauty. Marshal Ney was perhaps the greatest 
| of the Generals produced by the French revolu- 
tion. He was the son of a cooper of a small 
town on the Rhine—was born in 1769 and be- 
came a soldier in 1787, a short time before the 
meeting of the States-General, and the wonders 
effected by the astounding eloquence of Mira- 
beau. He gave proof of surpassing genius 
throughout the French campaigns in Germany 
and Switzerland, and displayed diplomatic tal- 
ents of a high order under the guidance of 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand, then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the French Republic. Ney 
was appointed Marshal of the French Empire in 
his thirty-tifth year, and fom that period he 
shared in all the perils and glories of Napoleon. 
The memoirs before us are founded upon the 
papers and documents which he left behind 
him at his death, consisting of anecdotic and 
biographical fragments, accounts of his divers | 
Missions and campaigns, and the substance of 
many extraordinary secrets entrusted to him as 
a general anda statesman. All these materials 
throw great light upon the history of the 
French empire, as the details given in the | 
memoirs, possess the strongest interest. 


| 


Some curiosity was excited in York last Thursday 
week by the arrival of a man in a Sailor’s dress, with 
a travelling machine, as he termed it, of his own 
construction, It is on the velocipede principle, but 
an improvement upon those hitherto seen, <A cir- 
cle just wide enough to admit the traveller’s person 
encompasses his waist, and to a horizontal shatt pro- 
ceeding from each side of this circle are fixed a pair 
of wheels, light in their construction, and about six 
feet in diameter. Close by the ring arise, to support 
the arms, two short crutches, which, with the cir- 
cle, are cushioned and stuffed. The body is thus so 
supported that the feet can just point the ground to 
make a stroke, which puts the wheels in motion.— 
The whole is directed by a lever, upon which the 
hands rest, and by this simple contrivance the man 
says, that on a tolerably good road he can travel 9 
miles an hour with great ease. He was very expert 
in his motions, and guided the machine, as regarded 
turning and stopping, with tacility.x—York Jerald, 


THE BOOK OF MORMON. 
The Editor of the Pittsburg Manufacturer, 
has had a sight of that famous modern humbug, 
the Book of Mormon. He describes it as a me- 


gallows, 


wherefore condemn not the things of God, that 
ye may be found spotless at the judgment seat 


of Christ. By Joseph Smith, Jr. Author and 
Proprietor.” 


Snuiewreck.—A letter from Wilmington, NC 
dated 12th inst, states that information had just. 
been received that the Br. brig Hannah, New- 
by, from that port for Liverpool, had struck up 
on the bar, on the 10th inst. in attempting to 
get to sea, and was, with her cargo, entirely lost. 
The captain and crew had reached the shore in 
their boats. 


It is contemplated to unite the cilies of Augusta, 
and Hallowell, (Me. ) but the principal difficulty ari- 
ses in the citizens of each village, being tenacious of 
their old name ; the editor of the Portland Courier, 
proposes that of Hallogusta, thereby retaining a part 
of each, and settling all jealousies on that point, 


The cargo of ice shipped about seven months ago 
for Calcutta, from Boston, has arrived safe, very lit- 
Ue of the ice having melted, 


IpeNTITY.—An extraordinary cureumstance came 
before Judge Irving, on Saturday, ina case of assault 
and battery, in whicha Jury heretofore had been una- 
ble to agree. It was brought by a German named 
Frederick Lutz, who is impertectly acquainted with 
our language, and of course a source of merriment 
to those who are ever willing to sport with the im- 
perfections of others. The defendant, John Watts, 
it appears bears so strong a resemblance to the per- 
son who actually committed the assault, (a facetious 
cobbler, who has emigrated to the “far west,”’) asin 
many lnstances to be mistaken for him. by the inti- 
mate associates of the latter; and it appears on this 
occasion, he made his appearance at the time of the 
scufile, when he separated the helligerents, and was 
in the predicament of the clowns in Mother Goose, 
who looked so much like each other that they both 
exclaimed, ‘‘you me—me you.” A good deal of evi- 
dence was submitted to prove Watts was not the 
person, which oceupied the court several hours, and 
the Jury returned a verdict for the defendant, after 
being out but a short time. 


Execution.—John Watkins, lately convicted of 
the murder of Aron Case, was executed pursuant to 
his sentence on Friday last, in presence of a large 
concourse of people, variously estimated from 8 to 
10,000. He was taken from the jail shortly after 12 
o’ clock, placed upon a sleigh and carried to the 
lows erected about one mile north of the village of 
Ballston Spa.--After the usual religious exercises, 
in which he seemed to be much intereste!, he ad- 
dressed the multitude, acknowledging the justness 
of his punishment, and warning them against indulg- 
ing in a course of life which had broughthim to the 
A few minutes before two o’clock the drop 
fell, and this unfortunate being was launched into 
eternity.—Suaratoga Sentinel. 


dium octavo of nearly six hundred pages, and | 
the language throughout is in imitation of the 
old and new testament.. The Manufacturer | 
says:—* Although Joseph Smith signs himself | 
author and proprietor of the work, aman whoa 
few years since lived in this city, and was known 
to many of our citizens under the appellation of | 
Elder Rigdon, is suspected of being the author. | 
Be this, however, as it may, the following affords 
a curious specimen of the means that may be 
successfully used to gull the credulous and the 
superstitious: 


THE BOOK OF MORMON. 

An account written by the hand of Mormon, 
upon plates taken from the plates of Nephi. 
Wherefore it is an abridgment of the Kecord 
of the People of Nephi; and also of the Laman- 
ites; written to the Lamanites, which are a rem- 
nant of the House of Israel: and also to Jew and | 
Gentile, written by way of commandment; and 
also by the spirit of Prophecy and Revelation. 
Written, and sealed up, and hid up unto the | 
Lord, that they might not be destroyed; to come 
forth by the gift and power of God, unto the in- 
terpretation thereof; sealed by the hand of Mo- 
roni, and hidup unto the Lord, to come forth 
in due time by the way of Gentile; the inter- 
pretation thereof by the gift of God; an abridg- 
ment taken from the Book of Ether. 

Also, which is a record of the people of Ja- 
red, which were scattered at the time the Lord 
confounded the language of the people when 
they were building a tower to get to Heaven: 
which is to shew unto the remnant of the House 
of Is-ael how great things the Lord hath-done 
for their fathers; and that they may know the 
covenants of the Lord, that they are not cast off 
forever; and also to the convincing of the Jew 
and Gentile that Jesus is the Christ, the Eternal 
God, manifesting Himself unto all nations. And 


Master Burke is playing in Albany. 


now if there be fault, it be the mistake of:men; 


climate, 


“To wallow naked in December’s snow.”—Capt. 
Ross describes the new race of people whom he dis- 


_ covered in the polar regions, as mild and inoffensive, 


and as going about entirely naked!—a circumstance 
almost incredible, considering the intense cold of the 
Both Capt. Ross and his nephew vouched 
tor this fact. 


A fire broke out last night, between eight. and 
nine o’clock, in a frame house in Bond street, (F. 
P.) occupied as a bosrding house. It consumed the 
house in which it originated, and nearly destroyed 
the adjoining one.—-Balt. Gaz. 


The New York American of Saturday says, “the 
spirit of the City is thoroughly aroused. We ob- 
serve notices in the morning papers fora meeting of 
tie publishers, booksellers, printers, &c., to take 
their part, in representing to Congress, the difficul- 
ties of the community, ‘The merchants’ Clerks also 
are in motion; and indeed, on ali hands, there ap- 
pears to be one only spirit. ” 


I:.formation was given a day or two. since, at the 


Police vltice in New York, that a young woman, 
under pretence of being the servant of a family ta 


, that city, presented a forged Jetter to a person in 


Brooklyn, requesting the loan of some articles of 
jewelry, which she succeeded in obtaining. This 
success induced her to make a similar application in 
another quarter, where, however, the fraud was de- 
tected. ‘Lhe officers of justice are on the scarch after 
the defendant. 


IN QUISITIVENESS.—T wo Scotchmen metthe other 
day on one of the bridges of Glasgow—one of them 
having in his hand a very handsome fowling-piece— 
when the following dialogue ensued:—**Odds mon, 
but that’s a bonnie gun.” **Ay, deed isit.” **Whar 
did ye get it?” **Qwre by there.” ‘*And wha is it 
for?” ‘*D’ye ken the Yeditor of the Glaszow Her- 
id? ‘Ou, ay.”—* Weel, it’s no for him!” 


The Genoa Gazette contains an account of the re- 
moval of a church steeple entire, at Crescentino, in 
Piedmont, from one point to another, at several 
yards distance, where it was placed on new founda- 
tions. — The operation took place under the diree- 
tion of an engineer, and the master mason Was so 
confident of its suecess, that he made his son remain 
in the steeple and .ring the. bells during the trans- 


port! 
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\From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
INTERESTING TRIAL FOR SEDUCTION. 
Court—Judge Jones Presiding. 
Burwell Betts vs. Oliver Coles, 


The Plaintiff brought this suit against the defen- 
dant for the seduction of his daughter Sarah Betts, 
and for enticing her from his house in the town of 
Oyster,Bay, Long Island, the residence of both the 
parties. ‘lhe principal facts supporting the action 
were disclosed in the testimony of the daughter, and 
are substantially as follows. 


The acquaintance between the defendant (who isa 
wealthy widower of forty years of age or thereabouts, 
with a family of children,) and Sarah Betts, com- 
menced in June, 1825, while she was temporarily 
residing with her brother-in-law, Mr. Peacock, near 
the detendant’s—her father being at that time a re- 
sident of Greenwich, Connecticut, on the opposite 
side of the sound, At the request of her sister, Mrs. 
Peacock, she went for some cherries to the house of 
the defendant, by whom she was courteously treat- 
ed; and in the course of the summer she twice visit- 
ed his housekeeper—on one of which occasions he 
walked home with her in the evening and made some 
advances. He shortly afterwards went to Peacock’s 
on purpose, ashe said, to see her, and paid her 
marked attention. The next time they met was on 
the road as she was going to her aunt’s. He pro- 
posed to call and see her asabeau. She told him 
where she was going, and said he might call on her 
at her aunt’s, which hedid. He protessed an hon- 
orable attachmentand suggested marriage, but gave 
reasons why he could not then enter into that state. 
She disclosed his conversation to her sister, who 
told her she must not encourage his attentions; she 
said he could marry her if he pleased, but advised 
her not to keep his company. Ather next interview 
with Coles she told him what her sister had said, 
when he urged, and finally persuaded her to clan- 
destine meetings with him; which resulted during 
the next summer, in her yielding to his desires.— 
Their intercourse continued till the following Oc- 
tober, when she had an opportunity of going to 
Charleston with the family,and in the employ ment of 
David Truesdale;who kept a public house in that city. 
Coles objected toher thuslesving him, but she al- 
leged her reasons for going to lave been that she 
was unhappy respecting her transgressions with him, 
and was anxious to get out of temptation. During 
her absence, however, she corresponded with him.— 
She returned in June, 1827, to her father’s, who, 
about a month afterwards, removed to Oyster Bay, 
about a mile from defendant’s residence.—Coles, 
thereupon renewed his secret visits to her, and 
their criminal intercourse was renewed, and con- 
tinued without interruption and without the know- 
ledge of her father’s family, till November 1828, 
when she found herself pregnant. She was at that 
time doing the general work of her father’s house, 
which at the suggestion and by the advice of Coles, 
and in order to hide her shame from her friends, 

she left in the beginning of May, 1829; and came to 
this city. 

Pursuant to arrangement she took board, by the 
assumed name of Mrs. Smith, at the house of a Mr. 
Cary, where Coles passed as her husband, and, to 
account for the infrequency of bis visits, pretended 
to be a sea-faring man. She continued at Mr. Cary’s 
until two months after the birth of her child on the 
Sist of August, and then removed to the house of a 
Mr. Scott, on Manhattan Island, where the child 
died. After this event Coles advised her to inform 
her parents of her situation, and removed her to the 
house of Mrs. Alberton, where she passed by her 
own name, and wrote to some of her relatives. In 
consequence of this her parents came to see her, and 
strongly urged her to return home, and in bringing 
Coles to justice for his wrongsto her. Instead of 
complying, however, she communicated their wishes 
to Coles, who said if her friends would not let her 
alone she must again change her name and residence. 
To this she consented, and went for shoit periods 
to several houses, under the name of Brown, and 
finally by the same name took rooms at Mr. Byngs’, 
where some of her family again found her out, and 
urged her to return home as before; but she refused, 
stating her reasons to be, that she looked upon 
Coles in the light of a husband, and in fact as her 
sole protector. She remained there till May, 1831, 
and then removed to rooms at Mr. Mayber’s in De- 
lancey street, where she remained till Mav, 1832 
Up to this period she bad derived her whole sup- 

rt from Coles, who either paid her bills himself, 

or furnished her with funds for that purpose. On 
one occasion after her friends discovered her the 
second time, she sent over and purchased a bed from 
her mother, with funds furnished by Coles. He still 

_ continued to visit her at her various places of resi- 


dence, but less frequently towards the latter part of 
her residence at Mayber’s, and he suggested the pro- 


priety of her applying herself to work. In May, 


1832, she took a house in Columbia street, in com- 

. pany with her brother, a married man, and set 
about supporting herself by needlework—her bro- 
ther’s object in the arrangement, being to break off 
the intercourse between her and Coles, who howev- 
er, On one Occasion, visited her, and spent the 
night with her. This was during the absence of 
her brother, who on his return expressed great dis- 
She continued with hér 
rother till the fall of 1832. ‘l'owagds the close of 
that year, Coles discontinued his visits altogether, 


leasure at the occurrence. 


-— 


returned to her father’s house, when this suit was 

commenced. 

On the part of the defendant witnesses were intro- 

duced, who testified that David Truesdale, with 

whom Sarah Bets went to Charleston, was the 

keeper of notorious brothels in the neighborhood of 

the Hook, and afterwards of a gambling house in 

Cherry-street. On this point the plaintiff proved 

that Miss Betts became acquainted with ‘Truesdale 

while he was a boarder at the house of her brother- 

in-law, Mr. Peacock, and at another house in the 

neighborhood; and that he and his family, who were 

with him, then bore a respectable character; and 

further, that the public house which he kept at 
Charleston, was on a level with Tammany Hail for 
respectability. 

The defendant also introduced three witnesses for 
the double purpose of impeaching the testimony of 
Sarah Betts, aud ber chastity previous to her ac- 
quaintance with the defendant. One of them, a 
Mrs. Hyde, testified that About eleven or twelve 
years ago, she lived at Dosoris, where she occupied 

part of a house called the mill, in which Mrs. Ger- 
man, the aunt of Sarah Betts, who was on a visit 
there, also lived; that one afternoon being in a dark 
bedroom, she heard a conversation in the next room 
occupied by Msr. German, and looking throngh a 
knot-hole, saw Sarah lying on the floor, and Nathan- 
iel Coles, the detendant’s brother, (now deceased, ) 
lying by her side, with his arms around her. She 
saw them kiss each other several times, and heard 
her say she was [had been] asleep—an assertion 
which he denied. ‘he witoess went round to the 
door of the room and found it bolted. When she 
returned to the knot-hole Mrs. German had entered 
the room, and Coles soon after went away. On her 
cross examination, the witness said she had never 
spoken of this till about a week ago, when she told 
the story to her brother Mr. Gulliver, and his wife, 
the other two witnesses last spoken of. 

Mrs. Gulliver testified that she lived at the mill. 
about twelve years ago, and looked through the key 
hole one afternoon into Mrs. German’s room, the 
door being fastened, and there saw Sarah Betts sit- 
ting on Nathaniel Uote’s lap. On her cross-eaarmi- 
nation, she said she told her husband of this right 
off; that her husband had been employed by the de- 
fendant to find witnesses for this trial. ‘The defen- 
dant made a present of five collars to her little ciip- 
pled boy the other day. 

Mr. Gulliver also testified, that he looked through 
the same key hole on the same afternoon, (the door 
being fastened) and saw Sarah Betts and Nathaniel 
Coles togther; the latter had his arm round her neck, 
and they passed out of his field of vision towards a 
partof the room in which a bed was situated, Wit- 
ness never mentioned this to any one till yesterday, 
(‘Fhursday;) he had received a present of three dol- 
lars from the defendant, upon which he told him the 
stury; the defendant had also given his little boy a 
present of five dollars. 

Sarali Betts has previously, on her cross examina- 
tion in reference to her being at the mill at the time 
above mentioned, testified that she was not in the 
habit of receiving visits from any gentleman there; 
was never, in her recollection, locked up in a room 
with a male visitant, and never had totercourse with 
any man but with the defendant. Being recalled to 
the stand, she said she had heard the testimony of 
the three last witnesses as to her conduct at the mill, 
and that it was a false charge. She recoliected that 
she was al one time asleep on the floor in her aunt’s 
room, when Nathaniel Cole came in, caught her 
arm and waked her up; she had no recolicetion ot 
the dvor being locked at the time; nothing impro- 
per passed between them, nor did she sit On any 
genutleman’s lap. She also stated that Truesdale’s 
character at Charleston was good, and his conduct 
to her always proper and gentlemanly. 

The grounds of defeuce taken by the defendant’s 
counsel were four: First—that the daughter being 
of full age (twenty-four or twenty-five years old) 
when the seduction took place, and notresiding with 
her father, he could not in law maintain tiis action, 
which was brought for loss of service. Second— 
that she was unchaste betore her intercourse with 
the defendant. Third—that her pareuts had con- 
nived at, and acquiesced in, her prostitution; and 
tourth—the lapse of time between the plaintiffs dis- 
covery of the seduction and the commencement of 
the action, 

The Chief Justice, in his charge to the jury, no- 
ticed these several grounds of defence. As to the 
first, he remarked that the rule of law cited must be 
taken in connection with the fact, that although the 
daughter was temporarily absent trom her father’s 
house; yet there was not an an entire separation, in- 
asmuch as she testified that she stlll considered that 
house as her home, to which she had afterwards ac- 
tually returned. The second was a question of fact 
for the jury, who were to weigh the circumstantial 
evidence contained in the testimony of Mrs. Hyde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulliver, against the positive testi- 
mony of the daughter. 

In regard to the connivance of the plaintiff, he re- 
ferred to the testimony showing th.t the daughter’s 
friends had uniformly urged her to return and break 
off her intercourse with the defendant; and as to the 
lapse of time before the suit was brought, although 
the plaintiff had a right of action as soon as he dis- 
covered the seduction, and ought perhaps to have 
brought it then, yet as the daughter’s testimony was 
so essential, it was to be considered whether he was 
not justifiable in waiting till he could avail himself 


and ceased fornishing her money, In May 1833,she 


of that testimony. The right of action was not lost 


unless the jury were satisfied that the plaintiff de- 
ferred the suit because he was content with the pro- 
vision then made for his daughter by the defendant, 
and only brought it when that provision was with- 
drawn. The charge of the court was excepted to by 
the defendant’s counsel. 

The case occupied the whole of Friday and Satur- 
day, and was given to the jury late on Saturday 
night, with directions, in the event of their agreeing 
on a verdict, to seal it and deliver it to the Court on 
Monday morning. 

Yesterday morning at the opening of the Court, 
the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff of Ten 
Thousand Dollars. 

Messrs. Anthon D, Graham and A. A. Smith for 


the plaintiff; Messrs. G, Griffin and H. Maxwell for 
the defendant. 
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SELECT POE TRY: 


THE WIDOW’S SUMMER EVENING. 
A SCOTCH BALLAD. 
A sweet wee cot, deep in a glen, 
A burnie rinnin’ saftly by, 
Green hills ranged roun’ on ilka side, 
Aboon a smiling summer sky ;— 
Wii’ sic a wild an’ simple scene, 
lin my wandering met yestreen. 
Beside that wee cot’s hamely door, 
I saw a lonely widow stand; 
Her face was fair, an’ youthfu’ still, 
But pale, as was the sma’ white hand 
On which she prest her drooping cheek, 
As if in thocht too full to speak! 


She lookit at the flow’ries wild, 
That blushed sae bonnie at her feet; 
The rich auld trees, whar mony a bird 
Trilled high amang the branches sweet; 
And oh! it made me wae to see 
The mournfu’ meaning o’ her e’e! 
She lookit at the burnie clear 
That glancin’ trickled through the glen; 
The heathery braes, sae calm and lane 
Frae gaze an’ tread 0 noisy men, 
The heaven a’ gowden wi’ the licht 
O’ sunset on a simmer nicht! 


She lookit silently an’ lang, 
Till she coule think to look nae mair, 
Then wiped the starting tear awa’ 
Wi’ ae lang ringlet o’ her hair; 
An’ thus began unto hersel’ 
‘The curreut o’ her thochts to spell: — 
“ Ay! it’s a bonnie simmer even, 
And a’ below, around, aboon, 
Is sweet, an’ saft, an’ fresh, an’ green, 
In this bricht langest day o? June: 
Aud a’is smilin’ on the land 
As if new sprung frae Heaven’s great hand. 


**On sic a nicht as this, L feel 
Fu’ mony a thocht o’ bygane time 
Come rushing owre my swelling heart, 
Whea life wi’ me was in its prime; 
And ane | lo’ed was kind an’ true, 
The earth hides in her cauld breast now! 


** 1 canna bide to look around 
Upon thae green an’ grassy braes, 
The tringe 0’ gowd on yon hill tap— 
‘They speak sae weel o’ ither days! 
The vera scent 0’ thae wee flowers 
Is fu’ o’ tales o’ lang-past hours! 


“ *Twas in this very glen my e’en 
First opened on the rosy licht; 
And here, in mair than treen’ship, flew 
How mony a balmy simmer nicht; 
And here sic dreams were dreampt 0? bliss, 
‘The warld ue’er kent sie happiness! 


Oh, heart youth! Ob, heart o’ love! 
How aft hae ye in fondness given 
To earth sic pure and fadeless joys 
As can belang to nocht but Heaven! 
It cannot be but in that sphere 
Ye'll find the hope that cheats ye here! 


“It canna be that sauls were made 

Wi’ sic deep power to love in vain; 
I canna think on Willie dead 

And that I’m roaming here my lane, 
Nor feel that baith, in some far home, 
Shall live whar change nae mair can come!” 


A peacefu’ smile came owre her face 
As thae last words fell frae her tongue, 
Just like a sweet glint o’ the moon 
Upon the sleeping ocean flung: 
Then slow she glided frae my e’e 
And left me to my wanderings free, 


WARRIED. 

On Friday evening, by Benj. Crispin, Ksq. Mr. JACOB 
LAKE, late of Philadephia, to Miss ELIZABETH CRU- 
SON, daughter of Simon Cruson, Esq. of Holmesburg. 

On the evening of the 21st instant, by hie Honour the 
Mayor, Mr. BENJAMIN SHOEMAKER, to Miss MIRA 
MARIA M. WOODWARD, both ofthis city, 


On Tuesday evening, 2ist instant, by his Honour, Johan 


Swift, Esq. Mayor of this city, Mr. JAMES S. HURLEY, 
to Miss ALICE C. GIBBS, both of Gloucester county, N. J, 

On the 23d inst. at Upper Merion, Montgomery county, 
by Elder Frederick Plummer, My. WILLIAM RAM 
to Miss MARY ANN SUPPLEE, both of that place. 

On Tuesday evening, 2ist inst. by the Rev. Joseph Rus- 
ling, Mr. AARON P. BILYEU, to Miss MARY A. CRAW. 
LEY, all of this city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JAS. KELLY, 
tu Miss MARY CUOK, both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 22d instant, by the Rev. Mr, 
Sheetz, Mr. GEORGE G. WAGNER, to Miss EMELINE 
C. RICH, both of Holmesburg. 

Ou the 22d inst. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, Mr. ELMER 
REEVES, to Miss HANNAH FAWCETT. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. William Latta, Mr. WM. 
BLACKBURNE, Merchant, to Miss CLARA MCAW- 
LEY, both of this city. 

On the 23d inst. by Alderman Samuel Badger, Mr. JOHN 
H. FAIRLAMB, to Miss SUSAN P. LARKIN, both of 
Delaware county. 

Ou Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rey, Mr. Ashton, 
Capt. WILLIAM DERKRICKSON, of Delaware, to Miss 
ELIZA HAND, of this city. 

On the 23d inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. JACOB 
HAMPTON, to Miss ANN MARIA J. BECKLEY, all of 
Philadelphia. 

At Norfolk, on the 18th instant, Lieut. FITZ-ALLEN 
DEAS, of the U. 8. Navy,to LAVINIA HETH RAN. 
DOLPH, youngest daughter of Beverly Randolph, Esq. of 
Richmond. 

On the I4thinst. by the Rev. Mr. Chandler, Mr. RICH- 
one DONAGAN, tw MARY, daughter of Capt. Wm. M. 

ead. 

On Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
LLOYD BANKSON, to SALOME W. daughter of the late 
John B. Palmer. 

On Thursday evening, 23d inst. at St. John’s Church, by 
the Rev. Mr. thughes, JOHN RYAN, to MARY AMELIA 
VAUCLAIN, all of this city. 

On ‘Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
Mr FRANCIS JORET, to Miss CATHERINE STR ER- 
TON, ali of Southwark. 

On the the evening ef the 29th ult. by the Rev. T. P, 
M'Colley, Mr. JOUN R. DRAPER, to Mrs. RACHEL B. 
SIPPLE, both of South Miltord. 


DIED. 

On themorning of the 22d inst. ELIZABETH PAYNE, 
relict of the late John Payne, in the 41st year of her age, 
after a long and protracted illness, which she bore with 
christian resignation, 

On Tuesday afternoon, 2lst instant, Mrs. REBECC 
WILLLAMS, aged 82 years. —_— 

On the morning of the 2Ist inst. REBECCA R. daugh- 
ter of Isaac Bartram, Jr. aged 3 years. 

On Wednesday morning, 22d inst. WILLIAM OVER. 
MAN, in the 60th year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 22d inst. Mrs MARY ANN 
SWARTS, 10 the 40th year of her age. 

On the 19th inst. at the residence her uncle, S, Huckel, 
Franktord, EMMA R. ROBERTS, daughter of Thomas D. 
Roberts, in the 7th year of her age. 

Ou Tuesday evening, 2st inst. LYDIA G. daugiter of 
Richard C. Woolworth, in the 13th year of her age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 22d inst. in the 2d year of her 
age, MARY ELIZABETH, daughter of Samuel and Eli- 
zabeth Sheble. 

On the morning of the 22d inst. MARGARET R. daugi- 
ter of Oliver and Marv Houston, aged J year and 14 days, 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon, inst, CHARLES DOWNs3, 
infantson of Captain Powell aud Rebecca Snack, aged 1 
months and 2 days. 

On Thursday, 23d inst. in the 66th year of her age, Mrs, 
ANNA. wife of Join Fritz. ’ 

Ou Thursday moruing, 23d inst. JAMES POTTS, in the 
Gist year of jus age. 

On the 2ist inst. EDWARD M. DUANE, son of Coline) 
Wm. Duane, of this city, in the 29th year of his age. ‘The 
deceased had been, for the last 8 years, an inmate, as an 
insane patient, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and on the 
20th inst. wandered from that austitution. Although dili- 
gent search had beea made, the first information obtained 
by his relauuons, was, that his body had been found on 
the farm of Mr. John Hagy, of Roxborough township, 
=~ he had perished, owing to the severity of the wea- 
ther. 

On Thursday morning, 23d instant, Miss ELIZABETH 
DALZELL, in the 53d year of her age. 

— Wednesday afternoon, 22d inst. after a lingering 
illness, in the 39th year of her age, ANN, wife of C 
Wm. M. Read. 

On Sunday mornrng, 26th inst. after a lingering illness, 
the Rev. FRANCIS HINDMAN, iu the B8ist year of pis 
age. 

On the evening of the 24th inst. MICHAEL BAKER, 
aged 76 years. 

Suddenly, on Saturday morning, RACHEL, wife of Ed 
ward Cahill. 

On Saturday morning, HENRY M‘DONALD, in the 
25th year of his age. 

Ou Thursday morning, 23d instant, ANN REBECCA, 
daughter of James Be and Catherine Vanosten, aged2 
years and 7 months. 

On Wednesday, 22d inst. GEORGE W. son of John H. 
Frederick, aged 4 months. 

On Thursday, 23d inst. THEODORE, youngest son of 
Edward Ouye, of Bridesburg. 

On Friday morning, MARY ANN, daughter of Augus 
tus H. Denckla, aged 10 years. 

On Friday morning, 24th inst. at his residence in Darby, 
BENJAMIN OAKFORD, in the 3ist year of his age, afte 
a short and severe illness. 

On the 17th instant, of a short and severe illness, Miss 
ELIZA HURLY, aged 25 years, 

At New Orleans, on Sunday, Sth inst. Mrs. JANE H. 
PAXTON, widow of the late Samuel Paxton, of New 
Orleans, in the 30th year of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mrs. LYDIA POULSON, of in: 
flammatory rhumatism, in the 49th year of her age. 

Suddealy, on the 26th inst. SAMUEL BRICK, in the 
72d year of his age, late of Salem, N. J. 

At Catawissa, on the 15thinst. Mrs. NANCY PICKER: 
ING, consort of Dr. Isaac Pickering, and youngest daugi.- 
ter of the late Judge Fell, of Wilkesbarre, aged about 4! 
years. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, Mr. M. J. JAX: 
SAUD, of New York. 

On Tuesday morning, 28th inst. WILLIAM LOMAX. 
aon the 26th inst. Mrs. SARAH ANN, wife of Jawei 

and. 

On Monday morning, after a lingering illn JONA* 
THAN H. LEVERING, in the veer of am 
_ On Sunday afternoon, 26th inst. WLLLIAM HAROLD, 
infant son of John P. Owens. 

On Sunday morning, 26th inst. Mrs. JOSEPHINE BA: 
DIA, daughter of the late Christopher Lee, in the 20) 
year of her age. 
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